


POPE BENEDICT XV. 


ITH tragic suddenness a Pontificate, which began 

\ ," with the tragedy of the war, has closed while yet 
its bitter aftermath is being reaped in sorrow both 

by victors and vanquished. James della Chiesa, Benedict 
XV., who was elected to succeed the great-hearted Pius on 
September 3, 1914, died on January 22, 1922, in the eighth 
year of his pontificate and the 68th year of his age. One 
is tempted to contrast his brief and troubled tenure of St. 
Peter’s See with the scarce longer reign of his predecessor 
or with the glorious career of Leo XIII., but there would be 
little profit in such comparisons. The work of Christ’s Vicar 
in his prison-palace must be largely decided by outward cir- 
cumstances and opportunities. During one half of Pope 
Benedict’s reign nearly the whole world was at war, and the 
business of the Holy See had to be carried on under condi- 
tions of almost unprecedented difficulty. Small wonder then 
that its legislative output was comparatively meagre or that 
its occupant did not enter so largely into the minds and 
hearts of his subjects as did his predecessors. Yet, apart from 
his work in the war, Catholics know that the Acta Benedicti 
PP.XV., published in the official journal of the Vatican, 
form an immense mass of wise and helpful legislation of 
which the world saw little. By means of Encyclicals, Apos- 
tolic Decrees, Allocutions, a constant stream of Personal 
Letters, as well as by the ordinary functioning of the Roman 
Congregations, the voice of the Pope, like those of his pre- 
decessors the Apostles, went forth continuously over the 
whole earth, in instruction, exhortation, encouragement and 
counsel. Great occasions, like the centenaries of St. 
Dominic, St. Francis and Dante, were marked by noble utter- 
ances: His Holiness had his finger on the pulse of the world 
and responded to every call. It fell to him to raise to the 
altars of the Church or to canonize great historic figures like 
Archbishop Plunket and Blessed Joan, and favourites of 
Catholic devotion like Blessed Gabriel and Blessed Margaret 
Mary. But for the war and the results of the war, the great 
abilities of Pope Benedict might have found scope in far- 
reaching reforms, like those of Pius X. and Leo XIII. But 
a harder and more pressing task was his. He had to pre- 
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serve Catholic unity in a world torn by international strife. 
He had to vindicate peace and justice in face of Godless 
militarism and imperialism. He had to stay and support 
Christian civilization, tottering to its fall. He will be known 
to posterity as the Pope of Peace. 

His first public address to the Catholics of the world was a 
prayer for peace. I needs must re-echo, he cried, that last 
utterance of my predecessor, forced from him in the first 
crash of this conflict by his apostolic anxiety and love of 
mankind, and beseech, as he besought, all the children of 
the Church to beg God to lay aside the scourge of His anger. 
And his first Encyclical, dated November 1, 1914, contained 
an impassioned appeal to “those who hold in their hands 
the destinies of peoples’ to seek other remedies for their 
grievances than that of war, an appeal which had no effect 
on minds poisoned by atheistic philosophy. Looking at the 
conflict as a neutral, both by office and desire—the only real 
neutral, perhaps, in the whole world—the Pope could not 
fail to see that the seeds of war lay not so much in any 
particular aggression as in the corruption of the public mind 


of Europe. 


Truly as soon as the rules and dictates of Christian wisdom, 
which are the assured basis of stability and peace, came to be 
disregarded in the ordering of public life, the very structure 
of the State began to be shaken to its fall: and there has also 
ensued so great a change of thought and conduct, that unless 
God comes to the rescue, the dissolution of human society itself 
would sure to be at hand. The more prominent disorders are 
these: the lack of mutual love amongst men; disregard for 
authority; unjust quarrels between the various classes; material 
prosperity become the absorbing object of human endeavour, as 
though there were nothing higher and better to be gained. These 
we regard as the four chief causes why the world is so ter- 
ribly shaken. 


All endeavours to make the Pope take sides politically 
completely failed, and he was vilified in consequence by the 
thoughtless or malicious. That he was morally neutral: that 
he did not condemn outrage and uphold just rights, is a gross 
calumny, frequently disproved in these pages and elsewhere, 
and now recognized as such by all except those whose trade 
it is to denounce “ Rome.” He knew better than most that 
the common Christian folk in each country were morally un- 
accountable for the crimes of their leaders and he remained 
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all through their common Father and Friend. The enhanced 
prestige of the Papacy, shown by the numbers of new repre- 
sentatives accredited to it, is one sign that his attitude has 
been generally recognized as right. 

The failure of his first appeal did not deter the Pope from 
frequently repeating it, notably on the first anniversary of the 
war and again about the third, August 1, 1917. This latter 
Note addressed “ to the Heads of the Belligerent Peoples ” 
made a much greater impression, for it contained in con- 
siderable detail suggestions for terms of peace and sketched 
in outline the formation of a League of Nations as a sub- 
stitute for war. If the Versailles Treaty had been framed 
on its lines Europe to-day would be comparatively peaceful 
and prosperous. 

Besides those efforts to stay the plague of war, the Pope, 
both during the actual conflict and since, was indefatigable 
in doing what he could to alleviate its horrors, and to succour 
its helpless victims, the wounded, the prisoners, the destitute, 
the orphans. Several volumes have been written to record 
these Papal activities, and the Vatican itself has issued an 
official ““ White Book” covering the whole period. We have 
no fear that posterity will repeat, except to condemn, the 
slanders against Pope Benedict so freely uttered by bigots 
and partizans. 

One consolation was given in his last days to this fearless 
and tireless advocate of Christian peace. He lived to see 
the secular quarrel between England and Ireland appeased 
by the Treaty of December 6th. One of his last public acts 
was his sending of congratulations to the two nations con- 
cerned on its final ratification. And from what may be 
gathered from his action during the war in suspending the 
rule that no Catholic Sovereign visiting the King of Italy 
could be received at the Vatican, we may surmise that, had 
he lived, the “* Italian question " might also have been settled 
during his pontificate. 

He has gone, but his living words, denouncing war as a 
last and barbarous necessity, upholding peace as the true 
Christian ideal, remain to guide and to save civilization. In 
following the counsel which he as Vicar of Christ has given 
lie the world’s hopes for the future. 








MEASURING THE STARS 


N his presidential address, delivered before the Section 
of Mathematics and Physics of the British Association, 
at the meeting in Cardiff, in August, 1920, Professor 

Eddington wrote: 


Probably the greatest need of stellar astronomy at the present 
day, in order to make sure that our theoretical deductions are 
starting on the right lines, is some means of measuring the ap- 
parent angular diameters of stars. At present we can calcu- 
late them from theory, but there is no observational check. We 
believe we know with fair accuracy the apparent surface bright- 
ness corresponding to each spectral type; then all that is neces- 
sary is to divide the total apparent brightness by this surface 
brightness, and the result is the angular area subtended by the 
star. The unknown distance is not involved, because surface 
brightness is independent of distance. Thus the estimation of 
the angular diameter of any star seems to be a very simple 
matter. For instance, the star with the greatest apparent dia- 
meter is almost certainly Betelgeuse, diameter .o51«. Next to 
it comes Antares, .043«. Other examples are Aldebaran .022«, 
Arcturus .020¢, Pollux .o13”. Sirius comes rather low down 
with diameter .007¢. 


At the time of writing (December, 1921), the diameters 
of three of the above-mentioned stars have been actually 
measured, and their apparent angular diameters are Betel- 
geuse .046-, Antares .o40”, and Arcturus .024«. This is 
a truly brilliant verification of theory. 

In a former presidential address to this Society, on “ The 
Colours and the Spectra of the Stars,”! some account was 
given of the methods by which astronomers determine the 
absolute magnitudes, or the luminosities, of the stars, and 
also the surface temperatures, which is a function of the 
apparent surface brightness. In the present address, my 
object is to give a description of the actual experiments, which 
have been performed, and of the principles involved in 
measuring such apparently minute angles. For to measure 
the arcs subtended by the diameters of Betelgeuse, and of 
Antares, is equivalent to measuring the diameter of a three- 
penny-piece at a distance of about 44 miles! 


' * Journal Manchester Astronomical Society," No. 3, 1915-16; THE MonrtH, 


March, 1916. 
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If a stone be dropped on a surface of still water, a train 
of small circular waves will spread out from the point of 
disturbance, as from a centre. The particles of the water 
do not spread outwards, but only a disturbance, which is com- 
municated successively to each particle. The distance from 
crest to crest of the successive ripples is defined to be the 
wave-length of the particular train of waves under considera- 
tion. Those particles which are simultaneously moving in 
the same direction, for instance, all rising together to a crest, 
or all falling together to a trough, are said to be in the same 
phase. 

Let us next suppose that two stones, which will produce 
displacements equal in amplitude and in phase, a condition 
which is essential for interference, are dropped on the surface 
of still water. Two trains of circular waves will now spread 
out from the centres of disturbance, which are capable of 
interacting upon one another. At any particular instance, 
the displacement on any given particle of the water will be 
the resultant of the displacements due to the two waves, 
which are then acting on the particle. At some particles 
two crests or two troughs will reinforce one another, and there 
will be a succession of points of maximum displacement, and 
of maximum energy of motion. At these points there will 
always be a maintenance of maximum disturbance, for after 
a short interval, equal to half the period of the waves, the 
only difference in the state of things will be, that where be- 
fore two crests reinforced one another, two successive troughs 
will now be in conjunction. 

But between the two lines or lanes of conjoined crests and 
troughs there will be a series of lines of points where the 
resultant displacements of the water particles will be nil, for 
at these points the crests of the one train of waves will coin- 
cide with the troughs of the second train of waves. These 
portions of the wave front are in fact stationary. Along the 
lines of no displacement the waves are said to interfere with 
one another. 

Although light-waves are different from water-waves, both 
in the medium in which they are propagated, which is the 
luminiferous ether, and in the mode of their propagation, 
which consists of vibratory motion at right angle to the direc- 
tion of propagation, yet, by analogy, if it is possible to start 
two trains of light-waves in harmonic motion, from two 
points very near to one another, interference ought to take 
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place. Translating the reinforced troughs and crests, and 
the still portions of the water surface, disturbed by two inter- 
fering trains of waves, into the lang. age of light-waves, we 
ought to see a series of alternate light and dark narrow bands 
forming an interference pattern. Conversely, the production 
by experiment of interference fringes would demonstrate that 
light is propagated by wave-motion. The classical experi- 
ment by which the proof was obtained, is that first performed 
by the eminent French physicist, Augustin Jean Fresnel 
(1788—-1827), which may now be briefly explained, as it 
has a very direct bearing up»n the recent advance in the 
application of interferometer methods to astronomical re- 
search, and in particular to tiie measurement of the minute 
angle subtended by the diameter of a star, such as Betelgeuse, 
“the armpit of Orion,” at its immense distance from us. 

Fresnel took two } lane polished metallic mirrors, which 
he placed so nearly parallel to one another that the direc- 
tions of their planes contained a very small angle. The in- 
clinations of the planes of the mirrors could be altered at 
will. From an illuminated narrow slit placed at the side 
of the mirrors, and a an angle of about 45° with the direc- 
tions of their planes, a narrow beam of divergent sunlight 
fell upon the two mirrors. Hence two virtual images of 
the illuminated slit were formed, at the same distances be- 
hind the produced directions of the two mirrors, as_ the 
illuminated slit was in front of these lines of direction. Let 
us call the illuminated slit S, a letter which may conveniently 
represent a star, and ‘he two virtual images of S in the two 
slightly inclined mirrers, A and B. It follows that the light 
from S, reflected from the first mirror, might be considered 
as coming from A, and similarly, that reflected from the 
second mirror as coming from B. Virtually two trains of 
light-waves did originate from A and B. 

Here we may recall to mind the two trains of water-waves 
which originated at two similar points of disturbance, where 
the two stones were dropped on the surface of still water. 
We must also bear in mind the important condition for inter- 
ference of the two trains of waves, that they must be similar 
in amplitude and in phase. For it is evident that, if one 
train of waves had a greater amplitude of oscillation than the 
other, there could be no equality of crest and of trough, and 
therefore no smooth surface, or null effect at any points of 
the surface. Similarly, the phase must be the same at the 
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points of origin of the wave-trains, for instance, two crests, 
or two troughs, otherwise there could be no orderly succes- 
sion of reinforcemen; of crests and troughs, and conse- 
quently no interferenge. 

In Fresnel’s two slightly inclined mirrors these conditions 
were verified, for the two trains of light-waves had their 
origins in the virtual images of the sunlit source of light. 
At a suitable distance from the mirrors a screen was placed 
to receive the light-waves refiected from them. Fresnel 
found that at a point C on the screen, which was equidistant 
from the two virtual images, A and B of the illuminated slit 
S, there appeared a white image of the slit, or a narrow verti- 
cal fringe bordered with red.s On either side of C there was 
a series of brilliantly-coloured, narrow bands, bluish in tint 
on their inner edges, and reddish on their outer edges. To 
prove that these two series of coloured bands were really 
due to the interference of waves of, Jight, Fresnel covered 
up one mirror, when immediately tlje coloured bands dis- 
appeared. He varied the experiment by covering ‘the 
illuminated slit with a red glass. The effect was the pro- 
duction of a series of red and dark }inges, the red fringes 
being further apart than a series of green fringes, and still 
further apart than another series of blue fringes, when the 
illuminated source was covered with glasses transmitting 
green and blue light. This proves,that the waves of red 
light are longer than those corresponding to green light, and 
still longer than those due to blue light. 

This celebrated experiment of Fregnel’s decisively proves 
that light is propagated in waves. Fj,ow otherwise is it pos- 
sible to explain that light added to light should produce 
darkness? The experiment also demonstrates that white light 
is composed of numerous coloured waves, the wave-length, 
or distance from crest to crest, being greatest for red waves 
and least for violet waves. These waves are extremely 
minute. If the unit of measurement adopted is one tenth- 
metre, or the ten-millioneth part of a millimetre, the wave- 
length of the extreme visible red rays is about 7,200, and 
of the extreme visible violet rays 3,900 units, or the eye can 
see about an octave of light. Since the waves of light are 
so minute, in order to produce the phenomenon of interfer- 
ence bands, the illuminated slit must be extremely narrow, 
resembling in this particular the appearance of a very distant 
star, which seems to be a mere point of light. 
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About half a century passed before another illustrious 
French physicist, Jean Bertrand Léon Fizean (1819—1896), 
was to recognize the possibility of the application of inter- 
ference methods to the measurement of extremely small 
angular distances in astronomical research. In his report 
on the Bordin Prize of the French “ Académie des Sciences ”’ 
of the year 1868, he writes: 


There exists, for the greater number of the phenomena of 
interference, such as for the fringes of Young, for 
those of the mirrors of Fresnel, and for those’ which 
according to Arago give rise to the scintillation of the stars, a 
remarkable and necessary relation between the dimensions of 
the fringes, and those of the source of light; so that the fringes, 
which are of an extreme narrowness, cannot be formed unless the 
source of light has angular dimensions, which are almost in- 
sensible. From this relation, to speak in passing, one may per- 
haps hope that by the application of this principle, by forming, 
for example, by means of two large slits considerably separated, 
interference fringes at the focus of great instruments destined 
for the observation of the stars, it will become possible to ob- 
tain some new data as to the angular diameter of stars.! 


In the star we have the counterpart to Fresnel’s illuminated 
slit, of extremely small angular dimensions, as viewed at the 
distance of the eye. In the two apertures, as widely separ- 
ated as possible as Fizean desired, to admit the light from 
the star, which are two sections of the object-glass of a 
telescope, we have also the counterpart to the two sources of 
light waves in the experiment of Fresnel’s two mirrors. A 
French astronomer, M. Stéphan, the director of the Mar- 
seilles observatory, was the first in the year 1873 to put this 
method of interference, for the measurement of small angles, 
to a practical test. Using the 31 inch Foucault refractor, 
he examined Sirius and other stars. His final conclusion, 
stated in a paper entitled “ Sur l’extréme petitesse du dia- 
métre apparent des étoiles fixes,” * was that his experiments 
proved, not only that the apparent diameters of the stars were 
less than 0.16, which was the least diameter measurable with 
his apparatus, but that they demonstrated that their diameters 
were a very small fraction of this number. He showed, 
also, theoretically, that if two slits were placed over an object- 
glass of a telescope, to produce interference fringes, there 


1 Comptes Rendus, 66, 934, quoted by H. S.J., Monthly Notices R.A.S,, 81, 310. 
2 Comptes Rendus, 78, 1008. 
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was a relation between the small angle to be measured, the 
effective wave-length of the light, and the distance apart of 
the two slits. He also showed that, to obviate the loss of 
light when two narrow slits were employed, extended aper- 
tures could be used, provided that these apertures were equal 
and symmetrical, and that their width was small when com- 
pared with their distance apart. In the measurement of the 
diameter of Betelgeuse, by means of the 100-inch reflector 
at the Mount Wilson Observatory, as we shall see, the arrange- 
ment of two apertures, two six-inch mirrors at a distance apart 
of 20 feet, is a practical application of this principle. 

The manner in which the separation of the two apertures, 
placed symmetrically over the object-glass of a telescope, to 
admit the two beams of light to form the interference bands, 
enters into the measurement of a very small angle is as fol- 
lows. Let us first consider the case of a double star, for 
example, Capella, the components of which are so close that 
even giant telescopes are unable to resolve the star into its 
two components, and to measure the minute angle by which 
they are separated. Let us call this small angle a. Two 
trains of waves spread out into space, conveyed by the lumini- 
ferous ether from these two stars, and when the wave-fronts 
arrive at the object-glass of the telescope, the sections of the 
wave-fronts, intercepted by the diameter of the object-glass, 
are practically plane. For they are sections of two immense 
spheres having their centres at the two far distant stars. The 
small angle between those two small plane sections of the 
two wave-fronts is obviously the same as between the two 
stars, namely a. The two apertures or slits, at the extremity 
of the object-glass of the telescope, correspond to the two 
sources of interfering light-waves of Fresnel’s experiment. 
Let this distance apart be represented by d millimetres. Also 
let 7 represent the minute difference in wave-length of the 
two practically plane wave-fronts as they enter the apertures. 
Then since the circular measure of an angle, subtended at the 
centre of a circle of radius d, by an arc whose length is /, is 
2 over d expressed in units called radians, we have the means 
of measuring the small angle a. The point to notice is, that it 
follows that the more we increase d@, the distance between 
the two apertures admitting the light, the smaller is the angle 
that can be measured, for the difference of wave-length of 
the advancing trains of waves is inversely proportional to the 


‘distance between the apertures. We are supposing the case 
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of the observation of a close double star. Separate the two 
apertures by such a distance, that the difference of wave- 
length in the advancing wave-fronts from the two stars, is 
one-half of a wave-length of the particular light that is being 
focussed by the telescope, say green light of wave-length 
5,500 units. What happens? Two interference patterns are 
being formed, one due to each train of waves from the two 
sources of light. But since they are one half wave-length out 
of step, the dark spaces of one set of interference fringes will 
fall upon the bright fringes of the other. This will occur 
when the line joining the two apertures lies in a direction 
parallel to that joining the centres of the two stars. If the 
two stars should chance to be of equal brilliancy the interfer- 
ence patterns will completely obliterate one another, if of 
unequal brilliancy the interference patterns will be dimmed. 
Practically, therefore, the observation consists in finding what 
separation of the two adjustable apertures is necessary, and 
in what direction the line joining them must lie, in order 
that the interference pattern should be at its least bright- 
ness. This gives at once the relation, angle a is measured 
by 2 the wave-length of the light, divided by 2d where d is 
the measured distance apart of the two apertures, the result 
being in circular measure. If we wish to express the measure 
in seconds of arc, since one radian or unit of circular measure 
is equal to 206,265 the formula becomes, @ in seconds of 
arc is equal to 206,265 times 7 the wave-length of the light 
divided by 2d. Supposing the light was of wave-length 
5,500 units, or 0.00055 millimetres, then a is equal to 56.7¢, 
divided by d measured in millimetres. 

In the case of a single star, an object possessing a circular 
disc of uniform brightness, and an apparent angular diameter 
a, the fringes will vanish when the coefficient of the quotient 
wave-length by distance between the two apertures, is not }, 
as in the case of a double star, but 1.22. The theoretical 
aspects of the whole subject have been fully discussed by Pro- 
fessor Michelson, in a paper entitled “On the application of 
Interference Methods to Astronomical Measurements,’ pub- 
lished in the year 1890, and more recently in a paper bearing 
the same title? published in 1920. 

What the interferometer does when applied to a telescope 
is to increase its resolving power, that is, its capability of 


' Phil, Mag., 5th Series, 30, 1. 2 Astrophysical Fournal, 51. 219. 
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measuring very small angles, as for instance, the separation 
between two components of a close double star. The 
resolving power of a telescope is inversely as its aperture. 
In the case of the Hooker 100-inch reflecting telescope at 
Mount Wilson, the biggest telescope in the world, the use 
of two simple slits, placed so as to intercept the cone of 
light-rays forming the image of a star, will more than double 
its resolving power under ordinary atmospheric conditions. 
But with the interferometer used to measure the diameter 
of Betelgeuse, the resolving power is about equivalent to that 
of a telescope of 40 feet aperture. That is, the interfero- 
meter applied to a telescope is equivalent to increasing its 
aperture. But, of course, if the whole of the object-glass is 
covered up except two slits there is a great loss of light. It 
is like looking at a bright object with the eyes nearly closed. 

Let us now turn to the practical applications of the instru- 
ment. In the year after the publication of his theoretical 
paper, Professor Michelson, using adjustable slits fitted to 
the 12-inch equatorial at the Lick Observatory, successfully 
measured the diameter of the four brighter satellites of 
Jupiter, the angular diameter being 1.02”, 0.94”, 1.37”, and 
1.31”, reduced to a mean distance for Jupiter. These dia- 
meters were again independently measured by M. Hamy at 
the Paris Observatory in the year 1899. The values given 
by Hamy are 0.98¢, 0.87”, 1.28, and 1.31¢, which are in 
excellent agreement with those of Michelson. 

The method of interference as applied to astronomical 
measurements appears to have lain dormant until last year, 
when Dr. Hale, the Director of the Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory, with the collaboration of Professor Michelson and of 
Dr. J. A. Anderson, determined to try it with the giant 100- 
inch telescope, at the suggestion of Professor Michelson. 

The first object selected for testing the method was the 
star Capella. The spectroscope had shown that this star was 
in fact a binary star, by the line of sight displacements of the 
spectrum lines, as one star revolved round the other, or rather, 
as both stars revolved about their common centre of gravity. 
Some of the elements of the orbit had been determined by 
this method, but visual measures, even with very great 
telescopes, had failed to separate the components. The 
observations were entrusted to Dr. Anderson, during the 
winter of 1919—1920, and they are fully described both 
as to method and as to results in his paper entitled, “ Appli- 
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cation of Michelson’s Interferometer Method to the Measure- 
ment of Close Double Stars.” 1 

The telescope was used as a Cassegranian combination with 
a focal length of 1,600 inches. That is, the light from the 
star fell on the big 100-inch mirror, was reflected back along 
the tube until it fell on a convex mirror, which reflected the 
cone of light back again to the eye-piece. In this cone of 
light, where it had a diameter of 2.9 inches, the slits were 
placed, held in a tube. The slits were each one inch in 
length and one-fifth inch wide, and the plate containing them 
was 47 inches from the focus. This, of course, is a modifica- 
tion of the plan of placing the apertures over the mirror 
itself. It permits the tube to be easily rotated so as to get 
the line joining the slits parallel to that joining the stellar 
components. When the first observation was made, on 
December 30, 1919, it was found that the fringes disap- 
peared in position angle 1480, the slits being separated by 
1.55 inches. This corresponds to an angular separation of 
the components of 0.042”, a value in close agreement with 
that predicted by Professor Newall from spectroscopic con- 
siderations. Further observations of separation of the com- 
ponents and of position angle were made in February and 
March, 1920, in excellent agreement as to distance, and in 
position angle, such that the plotted points fall accurately 
on an ellipse, and furnish an accurate determination of the 
orbit. 

The disappearance, too, of the fringes shows that the two 
component stars are approximately of equal brightness. Had 
they been of unequal brightness, the fringes would have been 
dimmed only when the line joining the slits was in the proper 
position angle. 

The distance of Capella from the sun is represented by a 
parallax of 0.06¢ or about 55 light-years.? Its spectrum, 
too, is of a type like the sun’s spectrum. Hence at this dis- 
tance there is a system of two buns revolving round their com- 
mon centre of gravity at a mean distance of 81,000,000 
miles, that is not so far apart as is the earth from the sun. 
These two suns are of equal brightness, and their masses are 
4.62 and 3.65 respectively the mass of the sun. 

In his Annual Report of the Mount Wilson Observatory 


' Astrophysical Fournal, 51, 225. 
2 A light year is the distance which light, which has a velocity of 186,000 
miles a second, would travel in a year, 
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for the year 1920, Dr. Hale tells us, that at his first trial 
on Altair, on September 18, 1919, Professor Michelson had 
no difficulty in seeing the interference fringes with the full 
aperture of the 60-inch and the 100-inch telescopes. When 
“observed with a high-power eye-piece (2,000 to 10,000 
diameters), the fringes appear as sharp, narrow lines on a 
fluctuating background.’”’ Moreover, it turns out that the 
interference fringes can be seen and measured, even when 
the sky is indifferent for observing. Hence atmospheric 
difficulties would not be likely to impede further progress 
in the direction indicated. But in the course of the experi- 
ments at Mount Wilson, no star of the bright stars examined, 
which were supposed to be single, was found, in which the 
interference fringes disappeared even when the apertures 
were separated as widely as was possible in the 100-inch 
telescope. Betelgeuse is spectroscopically a giant star, and 
wher: the 100-inch was tried on Betelgeuse there was a per- 
ceptible diminuticn in the intensity of the fringes, but they 
could not be made to disappear. Evidently a longer base 
line between the two sources of the interference bands was 
required. 

Accordingly, returning to the two plane mirrors of Fres- 
nel’s experiment, an interferometer was built in the obser- 
vatory shop as Pasadena, in which the mirrors could slide 
along a big girder, 20 feet long, which was attached to, and 
could be rotated about the mouth of the tube of the 100-inch 
telescope. These two adjustable mirrors were placed at an 
angle of 45° to the length of the girder, and reflected two 
beams of light to two subsidiary and ancillary mirrors, placed 
parallel to them, each to each, which were fixed in such a 
position, about 4 feet apart, on the girder, that they reflected 
the two beams of starlight down the tube of the telescope. 
In his latest report (1920) of the Mount Wilson Observatory, 
Dr. Hale wrote:1 


The sharpness of the fringes observed with this enormous re- 
solving power, which corresponds with the theoretical resolution 
of a telescope of about 40 feet aperture, indicates that atmos- 
pheric difficulties would not be likely to stand in the way of a 
much greater extension of the method. It remains to be seen 
whether it will prove feasible to accomplish ProfessorMichel- 
son’s desire to measure the angular diameter of a star. 


' Carnegie Institution of Washington. Year Book, No. 19, p. 209. 
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A very great degree of experimental skill is required in 
the adjustment and manipulation of an interferometer of such 
large dimensions. After shifting the mirrors, from half-an- 
hour to an hour is required to recover sight of the fringes. 
Trials of the arrangement were made by Mr. F. G. Pease on 
August 6 and 8, 1920, on the bright star Vega, and interfer- 
ence fringes were observed in a moderately good sky with a 
base of 18 feet, and a magnifying power of 1,600. The night 
of December 13, 1920, was of excellent definition, and on 
that night Mr. Pease observed the fringes in the star Betel- 
geuse, and caused them to disappear when the adjustable 
mirrors were 10 feet apart. Rotating the girder round the 
end of the tube of the telescope the fringes vanished equally 
in all position angles, thus proving that a single and not a 
double source of light was being observed. Also, when the 
apparatus with the same adjustment was turned on a neigh- 
bouring star, the fringes were quite well defined and steady. 
Thus was accomplished one of the most remarkable feats in 
the domain of astronomical measurement. 

We have already referred to the theoretical investigations 
of Professor Michelson, and to the result, that in the case of a 
bright object of uniform intensity, the coefficient, by which 
the quotient of effective wave-length by distance between the 
two apertures is to be multiplied, is 1.22. In the present in- 
stances, the effective wave-length of the light concentrated 
by the telescope may be taken as 0.00055 millimetres, and 
10 feet is equivalent to 3,032 millimetres. Multiply the 
quotient of these two numbers by 1.22, and also by the factor 
206,265 to reduce circular measure to seconds of arc, and 
the result is the arc subtended by the diameter of the star as 
seen from the earth, 0.046 seconds of arc. 

Wilsing, from a determination of the temperature of the 
star, on the assumption that the star gives out heat and light 
like a “ full radiator,” to use the expressive term of the late 
Professor Poynting,’ had deduced a hypothetical diameter of 
the star 0.042”. The agreement here again between theory 
and observation is remarkably close. 

The best parallax of Betelgeuse, so far deduced, is 0.01 8~, 
about 180 light-years distant from the earth. Its diameter, 
therefore, in astronomical units, where an astronomical unit 


1 A surface which absorbs, and therefore emits, every kind of radiation is 
usually described as a“ black body.” This is an evident misnomer when the 
surface is bright. Hence Professor Poynting’s term. 
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is the distance of the earth from the sun, is its diameter 
divided by its parallax, the quotient of 0.046” and 0.018 
which equals 2.55. The diameter of this giant star is there- 
fore more than two and a half times the distance of the earth 
from the sun, or about 237,000,000 miles.! It is more than 
270 times the diameter of our own sun, and 21,000,000 times 
its volume.? If its centre were composed to coincide with the 
centre of our sun, Mercury, Venus and Earth would be swal- 
lowed up in its embrace, and its surface would extend nearly 
to the planet Mars. Spectroscopically, Betelgeuse is one of 
the giant red stars that are on the upward grade in the pro- 
cess of evolution. Its density must be extremely tenuous. 
Eventually it will in all probability pass through the yellow- 
star stage of our sun, and when it again becomes a red star 
will be on the downward grade, a dwarf star, nearing ex- 
tinction. The determination of the great size of Betelgeuse 
lends countenance to Professor Henry Norris Russell's scheme 
of stellar evolution. Possibly, at one time in its life-history, 
our own sun too, now a yellow star, and on the downward 
grade to redness and extinction, was a giant red star, like 
Betelgeuse, embracing in its filmy volume the planets, in- 
cluding the earth, which were to be eventually formed from 


its substance. 
A. L. CORTIE. 


' More recently with the mirrors of the interferometer 19 feet apart, the 
angular diameter of Arcturus subtended an angle 0.024 seconds of arc equiva- 
lent to 19 million miles, 

? Volumes are related as the cubes of the radii. In the case of Antares, the 
measured apparent angular diameter is 0.040, ‘‘ nearly the same as that of 
Betelgeuse. Its parallax is uncertain, but is about 0.009." This would make 
its linear diameter 400,000,000 miles. 
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MONTH that in August last an article of mine was pub- 

lished under the heading *“‘ Mr. G. G. Coulton and 
Monastic Morality.”” Correspondence ensued, partly personal 
and partly in 7ke Zadblet, and Mr. Coulton finally published 
a pamphlet containing his share of the correspondence and 
other matter—my letters do not appear, as I refused per- 
mission for their publication by Mr. Coulton; and I may 
say that if I had understood that he was writing for publi- 
cation I should not have written to him personally at all. 
In this pamphlet, which he calls More Roman Catholic His- 
tory, Mr. Coulton strikingly disregards the decencies of pub- 
lic controversy and shows no meticulous regard for accuracy. 
This does not perturb me; on the contrary, for it can only 
be taken as a tacit confession that the case against him is 
in the main unanswerable. 

My article was in fact divided into two parts, an examina- 
tion of the visitational evidence as to immorality in the 
English non-exempt Benedictine houses—the main issue— 
which was preceded by a discussion of certain other matters 
alleged by me to show inaccuracy on the part of Mr. Coulton. 
I propose to deal shortly with these in turn, taking the main 
issue first. 

The substantial issue raised by me was the soundness of a 
suggestion made by Mr. Coulton as to the effect of the evi- 
dence contained in the English visitation acts. It is im- 
portant that there should be no misunderstanding in regard 
to this. 

Mr. Coulton writes!: ‘ The Cardinal [7.e., Cardinal Gas- 
quet! claims that ‘ anything like general immorality was al- 
together unknown among the religious of England. This 
much is clearly proved by the testimony of the acts of epis- 
copal visitations . . . ’ I read this with some surprise; 
for I knew a little of English visitation acts and they seemed 
to me to point clearly to the opposite conclusion.” 

In regard to this I wrote in THE MONTH:? “Having myself 
for some years past been familiar with the printed episcopal 
registers, I was as much astonished at Mr. Coulton’s state- 


I will be within the recollection of the readers of THE 


' Medieval Studies, 1st Series, p. 2. 2 P. 129. 
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ment as he appears to have been with Cardinal Gasquet’s.” 
Later in the article I said:* “As a test of Mr. Coulton’s 
theory an examination will be made of the case of the 
English Benedictines? . . . if it proves to be untrue in their 
case, cadil guaestio.”’ And after setting out a schedule of 
the non-exempt Benedictine cases found in the printed visi- 
tation acts I wrote:* “Opinions will differ as to the value 
of the evidence for the determination of the general question 
of monastic morality: that however is not the matter with 
which we are concerned here and now. The issue is a simpler 
one. Is Mr. Coulton’s suggestion that the evidence of the 
registers points to the general immorality of the monks and 
nuns of the medieval period sustainable or not?) That and 
nothing else concerns us.” 

That Mr. Coulton realized this may be gathered from the 
anxiety he showed to change the issue. In a letter to me he 
maintained that my whole reasoning depended on the as- 
sumption that the registers were exhaustive or nearly so; 
and urged that this point should be dealt with. I told him 
that I had deliberately excluded from my article all dis- 
cussion of the value of registers as evidence, reserving that 
point to be dealt with on some future occasion of my own 
choosing; and that I had done this that his mind might not 
be distracted from the point at issue. Three times in the 
course of that correspondence I re-stated that point and once 
again in The Tablet. 

In spite of this in his pamphlet Mr. Coulton deliberately 
evades the issue and continues to allege the necessity of de- 
termining the evidential value of the registers, before deal- 
ing with his own suggestion that those registers as they stand 
point to general immorality. This is mere trifling; but it 
compels one to state the case yet once more. 

Mr. Coulton’s own statement is this: English visitation 
acts seem to point clearly to the conclusion that immorality 
was general among the Religious of pre-reformation 
England. I do not think that he can object to this formu- 
lation of his thesis; and this is the statement I examined 
in THE MONTH. It is quite definitely limited to England— 
this is apparent both from his own wording and from that 
of Cardinal Gasquet. I therefore limited the discussion to 

1 Pp. 136—137. 

2 As explained later I restricted myself to the houses under the jurisdiction of 
the bishops. > P. 140, 

VOL. CXXXIX. I 
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England: the state of foreign religious houses does not con- 
cern us. Then, it being obviously impossible in one short 
article to make a fruitful examination of the condition 
of all the Religious in England, to begin with one definite 
group is not only sound historical method but the only pos- 
sible course. This being so, it is legitimate and obvious 
to take first the group that numerically, socially, politically, 
ecclesiastically was the most important of all; that is the 
English Benedictines. When they have been dealt with, it 
will be time enough to proceed in order to the Austin canons, 
the Premonstratensians, the other canons regular, the Cis- 
tercians, the Cluniacs and the various orders of friars, 
examining the cases of each group as revealed in “ the 
English visitation acts.”’ 

Taking the Benedictines, it becomes advisable to exclude 
the six abbeys! and their dependencies (18,latterly 19, houses 
in all) which were immediately subject to the Holy See. They 
but rarely appear in any visitation acts; and their inclu- 
sion would give a false impression by apparently, though 
not in reality, extending the field of examination. 

The non-exempt English Benedictine houses, of men and 
women, were over 180 in number, and in their regard the 
schedule in my article claims to give the full evidence of 
immorality actually contained in the “ English visitation 
acts” of every kind so far published as substantive wholes; 
though there are of course scattered cases picked out from 
acts not yet printed in their entirety. 

Such are fhe facts. If, on reflection, Mr. Coulton finds 
himself unable to say that in his opinion the ‘‘ English visita- 
tion acts” so far in print point clearly to the general im- 
morality of the English Benedictines, he cannot in reason, 
I might say in common honesty, any longer refuse to acknow- 
ledge that a reservation involving the exclusion of the prin- 
cipal group of itself vitiates his generalization and shows 
it to be false, whatever may be the case with the other groups. 

There are not wanting indications that Mr. Coulton really 
recognizes that his position is indefensible. First, he makes 
a querulous complaint that I have attempted to prove my 
case “by giving a list of all monastic offenders . 


' There were in all 40 abbeys of men and g cathedral priories which ranked 
with them. No house of nuns was exempt. Among the nunneries were the 
great abbeys of Shaftesbury, Wilton, Barking and S. Mary Winton, Romsey and 
Wherwell. 
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found recorded within a very limited documentary area” of 
my own choosing. That is ungenerous! Mr. Coulton 
knows perfectly well, though the majority of his readers 
will not, that the “ very limited documentary area’’ consists 
of over sixty volumes. And when he speaks of this “ docu- 
mentary area” being of my own choosing I really do not 
know what he means: he appealed to the “ English visitation 
acts ” and I have recorded every case relating to the principal 
monastic group recorded in those so far printed. 

In another place Mr. Coulton accuses me of falsification ; 
innecent no doubt, he was pleased to say, hitherto; that is 
up to the time when he was good enough to instruct me in 
terminology. 

The facts are as follows. Over and above the episcopal 
registers properly so-called there are certain documents re- 
cording only the minutes of visitations: only three such docu- 
ments are known to exist, two belonging to the diocese of 
Norwich and one to that of Lincoln.! I spoke of all to- 
gether as “ episcopal registers’ which excited Mr. Coulton’s 
wrath, and I was taken up by him more suo: he had spoken 
of “ visitation acts,’’ Cardinal Gasquet of “‘ acts of episcopal 
visitations,” I had said that I was only concerned with 
“registers,” I was evading his words and the Cardinal’s, I 
must adopt their phrase, my whole position rested on a falsi- 
fication of that phrase! 

In reply I pointed out that I had used the term “ register” 
as inclusive of all visitation documents, that I had quoted 
his actual words and those of his Eminence, that I had re- 
ferred eighteen times to the documents I was supposed to 
have ignored. All to no purpose, Mr. Coulton repeats his 
unfounded and ridiculous charge in his pamphlet, part of 
it in heavy type! 

One asks oneself in amazement who és Mr. Coulton that 
he should seek to impose his own terminology in this arro- 
gant fashion; and again one asks oneself in amazement why 
Mr. Coulton describes a precisely similar document to the 
Norwich and Lincoln visitation minutes as “the Premon- 


' The two Norwich documents were edited by the late Dr. Jessop and printed 
by the Camden Society ; the Lincoln one, edited by Mr. A, H. Thompson, is 
in course of publication by the Lincoln Record Society in combination with the 
Canterbury and York Society. A similar set of documents, the minutes of the 
Premonstratensian houses by the commissary of the abbot of Prémontré, was 
edited by Cardinal Gasquet and printed by the Royal Historical Society. 
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stratensian register [the italics are mine] of Bishop Redman.’ 
So censorious a person should at least be consistent. 

So much for the main issue; now for the accidentals. 
These are five in number: the first is the question as to how 
far immorality was punished, the other four are points in 
regard to which I alleged that Mr. Coulton had been guilty 
of inaccuracy. 

There are not many records of the punishment inflicted 
for offences against morality: and there is no reason why 
there should be. I mentioned all that were within my 
recollection, seven from the Exeter, and two from the York 
registers. Mr. Coulton asks why I ignore the completer 
Premonstratensian records and try to make out a case 
from eight instances taken from records which I know 
“to be of the most fragmentary description.” To this 
I reply that I took no notice of the Premonstratensian 
records for a very obvious reason; I was dealing with 
persons who were subject to the jurisdiction of the ordin- 
aries from which the Premonstratensians were exempt, 
and the fact that the commissary of the abbot of Prémontré 
in England was for the last twenty-eight years of the 
fifteenth century a diocesan bishop did not, as Mr. Coulton 
appears to think, alter their status.1 I may also remind Mr. 
Coulton that the reason for dwelling on the Exeter cases 
is to be found in the paper I was criticising. Cardinal Gas- 
quet alleged that the Exeter registers proved ‘“‘ the extreme 
severity with which irregularities were punished "; Mr. Coul- 
ton said: ‘On the contrary, they entirely agree with Nicke 
in proving exactly the opposite.’’ Mr. Coulton objects to 
my “ trying to make out a case”’ from eight instances: but 
he is himself content to try to make out a case from three 
of those instances, confining himself quite characteristically 
to one short period of twenty years which by a strange chance 
include the worst cases to be found in the whole of the 
printed Exeter registers covering some 160 years. 

Mr. Coulton argues from Bishop Redman’s Premonstraten- 
sian ‘‘ register’ that as the commissary of the abbot of Pré- 
montré frequently remitted or suspended the punishments he 


‘ At the time I wrote I did not understand that Mr. Coulton had these 
Premonstratensian acts in mind when he controverted Cardinal Gasquet's 
appeal to “the acts of episcopal visitations,” but it appears that he had. 
Except on this one point of punishment, they would in any case have been 
irrelevant. 
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had ordered we must take this as the general practice and, 
apparently, apply the rule to the cases I cited. This is like 
arguing from the fact that, since first offenders now often 
get off scot free, men were never hanged for larceny; more- 
over he overlooks the fact that one would expect greater 
leniency from a regular superior than from the bishop—the 
one acted as a father, the other as a judge. 

But to come to the actual cases. We know that the two 
most severe penalties found in the Exeter list, the deposition 
of an abbot of Tavistock and the deposition of a prior of 
Tywardreath, were actually enforced, and there is no rea- 
son for thinking that the rest were not duly carried out. 

As to the savage punishments ordered by two archbishops 
of York for nuns, we have no direct evidence one way or 
the other. But some light may be thrown by other facts. In 
1299, twenty-one years before Archbishop Melton inflicted 
the terrible punishment I noted on a guilty nun, one of his 
predecessors, Archbishop Newark, ordered‘ that a lady of 
position who had misconducted herself should be flogged 
round the parish church during the procession on six festi- 
val days, more penitencium incedens, and the same number 
of times through each of the markets of Nottingham and 
Bingham; and when she refused to complete the punishment 
the archbishop ordered that she was to be compelled to go 
through with it under pain of the greater excommunication. 
If this could be done with a secular who appears to have 
been the lady of the manor, what would not have been done 
with a nun? 2 So with the case of the other nun, whom Arch- 
bishop Lee ordered inter alia to be whipped once a week for 
two years. We must not read the present into the past. 
Corporal punishment was commonplace: only twenty years 
before, in 1514, the nuns of Ridlingfeld in the diocese of 
Norwich complained of the severity of the sub-prioress in 
correcting them, it being alleged that she often drew blood. 

1 Surtees Society, Vol. CXXVIII. p. 245. 

2 A similar punishment was inflicted at Stratford-on-Avon four years later. 
A woman who had misconducted herself was ordered a whipping before the 
procession on nine successive Sundays, she being barefoot and wearing only 
a long chemise ; she was also ordered to go to the market-place on nine succes- 
sive market days, at the time when most people were present, dressed as 
before, and there to receive nine strokes with a birch rod from the dean of 
Stratford, wearing surplice and stole ; after which she was to be taken to the 


church, there to be disciplined before the cross by the dean or his repre- 
sentative. [Register of W. Ginsborough, Bishop of Worcester (Ed. J. W. Willis- 


Bund), p. 64.] 
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And this was mere domestic discipline! Mr. Coulton wishes 
to minimize the severity of the punishments inflicted: and 
with him the wish is father to the thought. 

We now come to the four points in regard to which I al- 
leged that Mr. Coulton had misrepresented the facts. The 
first of these is the case of the Cluniac prior of Barnstaple, 
whose leaving so disturbed Bishop Grandisson. Mr. Coul- 
ton stated that this monk “ preferred Paris life and did not 
reside,’ and when taken to task sheltered himself behind Mr. 
Hingeston-Randolph, the editor of the Exeter registers. The 
fact that this gentleman stated upon his own authority that 
the ex-prior “ was too fond of the attractions of Paris ”’ is no 
confirmation or justification of Mr. Coulton’s own definite 
statement. The fact is that nothing is known as to the rea- 
son for John de Gemma leaving Barnstaple ; there is no kind 
of evidence; and the assigning of any reason as a fact is an 
unwarrantable exercise of the “ historical imagination.” For 
all we know the reason may have been good or it may have 
been bad: the fact, however, that John was, on Bishop Gran- 
disson’s showing, a good man and a worthy superior affords 
ground for presuming the reason to be good. Mr. Coulton 
has coloured the evidence adversely: he places the worst pos- 
sible construction on everything relating to monasticism. 

The next point relates to Abbot Courtney’s dress. Bishop 
Grandisson on one occasion, it will be remembered, ordered 
this abbot of Tavistock to conform in the matter of dress to 
the custom of the other abbots of the province, and on another 
found fault with him for wearing the dress similar to that 
of a secular priest, specifying various details. Mr. Coulton 
says that on the first occasion the abbot was ordered to aban- 
don “‘ his unmonastic foppishness of dress’ and that on the 
second he was found “ to have relapsed into secular finery.” 
In his letter to 7he Tablet, reprinted in More Roman Catholic 
History, he states a number of facts, some well known, some 
less so, which, interesting as they are from another point 
of view, certainly do not excuse him. If one grants that 
he is right in saying that there was no distinctive dress for the 
secular clergy in the first half of the fourteenth century, 
still 999 out of every 1000 readers would suppose that there 
were three kinds of dress in use: (1) the religious habit, 
(2) the dress of the secular clergy, and (3) the dress of the 
laity. Any such person would understand Mr. Coulton’s pre- 
sentation of the facts to mean that Abbot Courtney used a 
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completely non-ecclesiastical manner of dress, ‘‘ secular fop- 
pery.” It suggests to the ordinary reader a worse colour 
than it really bore, because however unbecoming may have 
been the fashion of dress assumed by the secular clergy, for 
a Religious to adopt it would be much less serious than to 
adopt a frankly lay attire. In view of the enormities of 
which Abbot Courtney was accused, this was in itself trifling ; 
but Mr. Coulton’s manner of presenting it is of importance, 
as another instance of his tendency to colour evidence ad- 
versely. He has distinctly coloured the bishop’s orders. 

The next point also concerns Abbot Courtney. On one oc- 
casion the bishop thought it would be well for him to reside 
away from his abbey for a time and fixed the amount of his 
allowance. In writing of this Mr. Coulton made an 
error in transcription. As I said this was a misfortune 
which might befall anyone and that it only assumed impor- 
tance by the use made of it in another place. Mr. Coulton 
acknowledged that then he was guilty of two other errors, 
and as I only pointed out one of them, the one which con- 
cerned me, he contends that I had fallen into a similar error 
with himself! On the whole he is of opinion that he “ un- 
questionably blundered and exaggerated—perhaps on the 
whole, by as much as 25 per cent.” When it is remembered 
that my point was an error in transcription, this is really very 
funny. Mr. Coulton can be very amusing: also he can be 
very unjust. He is the latter for example when he says in 
connection with this pension business that I try “to excuse the 
job by emphasizing Courtney’s noble connexions.’’ I regret 
the fact, but I must say quite plainly that this is absolutely 
devoid of truth. I did not mention the abbot’s relationship 
to the Earl of Devon in connection with that matter at all: 
I did so a page and a half further in regard to another matter 
altogether. 

When writing of this mis-transcription I mentioned in a 
footnote what I believed to be “ another slip,” and later re- 
peated this in Zhe Tablet. Speaking of Archbishop Lee’s 
visitation of 1534-—1535, Mr. Coulton stated that he had 
given injunctions of a certain character to four nunneries. 
Looking through the visitation acts to find notices of these 
injunctions, the reference to one of the four houses escaped 
me and, in consequence, I accused Mr. Coulton of inaccuracy. 
He obligingly gave me the reference. I then found that I 
had blundered and why. I at once stated this in The Tablet 
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and apologized to him without in any way excusing myself: 
and I may add that a corrigendum was printed in the Decem- 
ber number of THE MONTH. 

In a discussion of this character one expects hard knocks 
if the opportunity occurs: but one has a prejudice in favour 
of fair play. Mr. Coulton takes full advantage of my over- 
sight; he does not hesitate to claim as the reason for my 
avowal fear of accepting a wager of £5 proposed by him. 
This is hitting below the belt. And when he states that he 
had with difficulty extracted a confession from me that I 
had not “ actually read through the text of the documents,” 
he is once again guilty of colouring. It is true that when 
searching this set of documents for those relating to 
particular houses, I did not attempt to read the rest— 
the visitations of the cathedral chapter, Warter priory, 
etc.; but Mr. Coulton’s words will certainly suggest to 
the unwary reader that I have acknowledged not having 
read the documents at all, and that is absolutely untrue. I 
have no wish to excuse such a blunder. I should not excuse it 
in Mr. Coulton and am still less inclined to do so in regard to 
myself. But I must say that the extravagant language he 
employs comes ill from one who in the same pamphlet con- 
fesses not only to having wrongly transcribed a document, but 
also to having made a serious false charge against the 
English Cluniacs without taking the trouble to verify the 
fact, and excusing his lapse by alleging that ‘ the visitors’ 
preceding report"’ had been of the character attributed by 
him to the report of 1290. It would be very interesting 
to have an exact reference to that “ preceding report.” 

This must suffice. It would be impossible to deal with 
all the inaccuracies and mis-statements contained in More 
Roman Catholic History within the limits of an article: to 
do so satisfactorily would require a whole number of THE 
MONTH, and the Editor would certainly not regard Mr. 
Coulton’s work of sufficient importance for this, even if I 
were prepared to spend the necessary time on so unsatisfac- 
tory a subject! But enough has been said in this article 
and my former one to give some idea of his controversial 
methods. 

To sum these up shortly, the first thing which strikes one 
is the presence of an idée fixe in regard to the religious or- 
ders which induces him to take the worst possible view of 
everything connected therewith as a matter of course. He 
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has an obvious leaning to the unpleasant side of things: in 
fact, one’s first impulse would be to liken him to the Paris 
chiffonier. But this would be to slander the chiffonier who 
searches a mass of garbage in the hope of finding something 
of value; whereas Mr. Coulton seems to roam through the 
ecclesiastical world solely to collect garbage, for which he 
has a keen nose. 

This of course must and does affect his work. The first 
result is his inveterate habit of colouring, perhaps I should 
say, discolouring, documents. He knows what he wants them 
to prove and they must prove it. ‘And this characteristic 
naturally goes further: Mr. Coulton seems devoid of any 
sense of fair play in regard either to the monastic in- 
stitute or any individual opponent who defends it. Another 
striking characteristic is the arrogant way in which he lays 
down the law, apparently assuming that no one has any know- 
ledge of monasticism but himself, and one need not limit 
oneself to monasticism. Then comes his habitual generaliza- 
tion on insufficient data; such as the diary of a thirteenth 
century bishop, or the note-book of a fifteenth century 
scholar, either of which is good enough material on which 
to base a general charge covering a period of centuries. 

I have no wish to be unjust to Mr. Coulton, but this is 
how his work strikes me. I recognize his industry in the 
laborious collection of facts, and highly appreciate, without 
I should say accepting all his inferences, some of his work, 
as for example his article on visitation documents in Zhe 
English Historical Review for January, 1914. And I cer- 
tainly have not the slightest objection to his printing any 
number of facts, however unpleasant they may be; but let 
them be facts. 

On the question of concealment I wish to associate myself 
with every word said in the editorial note in the January 
number of THE MONTH. Every Catholic with sufficient edu- 
cation to take an intelligent interest in the subject knows 
that there have been in the past, and that there must 
be in the future, grievous lapses; and he probably won- 
ders, with myself, that, human nature being what it is, there 
are not more of them. For my own part, I can only say 
that if the number of proved cases were increased a hundred- 
fold, or if Mr. Coulton could prove that at some particular 
moment all the monks of one of the great English abbeys, say 
Westminster or St. Albans, had at one time or another fallen, 
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it would leave me quite cold and my esteem for the religious 
orders undiminished. Of the twelve Apostles one betrayed his 
Master, another denied Him, and nine others abandoned Him 
in the hour of trial, and I have yet to learn that the late Mr. 
Kensit, Mr. Coulton, or any one of their congeners has ven- 
tured to suggest so high a proportion of monastic lapses. 

As I have said I have no wish to be unjust to Mr. Coulton; 
I should be very sorry to be so in the slightest degree, and 
am glad to be able to give something more than my own 
opinion in regard to what I think is his ruling characteris- 
tic, the determination to take the blackest view of everything 
monastic. Richelieu’s attempt to reform the French Bene- 
dictines has been dealt with by Mr. Coulton in an appendix 
to one of the saner of his Medieval Studies: and it was also 
dealt with by that great scholar,? the late Mr.Edmund Bishop, 
on all matters of monastic history probably an unrivalled 
authority, because to an extensive knowledge of facts he 
added an inside knowledge of monasticism and a sound judg- 
ment; two qualities which enabled him to place his facts 
in their proper setting and saved him from improper 
generalization. The different treatment of Richelieu’s efforts 
by Mr. Bishop and Mr. Coulton is highly instructive. Both 
recognize the failure of the Cardinal's efforts to reform the 
French monks but Mr. Coulton can see no further. He sets 
down the details of failure and gloats over them: he pro- 
duces a sense of complete failure—that no permanent good 
resu!t at all came from Richelieu’s efforts at reform. Mr. 
Bishop, on the other hand, shows that in spite of failure 
at Cluny and Citeaux, out of his efforts and through his per- 
sonal influence grew the Maurist Congregation: ‘‘ Few per- 
sons,” he writes, “realize that the Maurists and their work 
are a deliberate conception of one of the greatest of French- 
men, and one of the greatest of Statesmen, Cardinal 
Richelieu.” $ 

Here may be seen the difference between the historian who 
has a sympathetic insight and understanding of his subject 
and the one who has not this qualification. Often the dis- 
cerning friend writes better history than the undiscerning 
critic. 

EGERTON BECK. 


' French Monasticism in 1503, app. iv. 

2 Mr. Bishop's essay, Richelieu and the Benedictines, was printed in The Downside 
Review for Dec. 1911, and reprinted in Liturgica Historica (Oxford, 1918), pp. 462 
—474. See also the essay Abbat Stengel in the same volume at p. 458. 

3 Liturgica Historica, p. 458. 
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“THE CATHOLIC EVIDENCE 
MOVEMENT ”* 


LEARNED professor deeply versed in classical 
A archeology pays some twenty visits to London on 
educational business, is seized with enthusiasm for 
Catholic Evidence work, attends as many meetings as pos- 
sible in London and Birmingham, interviews all the leading 
dramatis persone, and within a few months of his final re- 
crossing to Ireland brings out a book on the subject which 
is highly thought of by all those best qualified to judge. 
Surely the age of miracles is at its height, and Professor 
Henry Browne, S.J., a modern “thaumaturgus’”’ at whose 
bidding mountains move. 

In his book he focuses together almost all that can be 
imagined to bear on the present lay-movement for the con- 
version of England. By bringing, in so masterly a fashion, 
the whole subject within the compass of some two hundred 
pages, he has performed a feat for which the Guild is deeply 
beholden to him. It may not be called the Magna Charta of 
the movement, but it furnishes a wealth of material from 
which such a charter may some day be fashioned. In its pages 
may be studied the biogenesis of the forward push in all 
the stages of its development, and one has clearly presented 
to one’s mind the principles that ought to guide it on its on- 
ward march. The risks of prophesying are considerably les- 
sened for the seer who prepares for his task by mastering 
its contents. 

Evidently the historical chapters—there are four or five 
out of fifteen that may be so described—are easily assimi- 
lated. Indeed, they form a fascinating portion of the 
volume. It is good to read of the humble beginnings at 
which some of our worthy progenitors smiled thirty or forty 
years ago; or perhaps we ourselves not so long ago were in- 
nocently and irresistibly amused on hearing of zealots who 
were beginning to emulate the tub-thumpers and to advo- 
cate methods of propaganda not easily distinguishable from 
those of the Salvation Army. Father Philip Fletcher (all 


1 The Catholic Evidence Movement, by H. Browne, S.J., M.A., London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. Pp. xii. 235. Price, 6s. net, 
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honour to him! ), who still goes strong, was the rallying point 
of all such enthusiasm. And now we proudly claim these 
amiable “ fanatics’? as the pioneers of an honoured and 
established work, the utility and necessity of which is be- 
yond dispute. Their descendants can no longer be regarded 
as eccentrics. The Guild of Ransom and the C.E.G. have 
been wedded together never to be parted, and shoulder to 
shoulder they will advance towards the conquest of Canaan, 
absorbing into themselves the other confluents of Catholic 
zeal. The keen critic may discover some admixture of meta- 
phors in my last sentence, but he will seize the meaning and 
admit that we have now at our command an instrument for 
the conversion of our country which, with the blessing of 
God—without which we sow, water and reap in vain—with 
due direction and loyal co-operation must be most fruitful 
for the salvation of souls. 

We are familiar now with the calculation of Father James 
Hughes in his paper entitled “* Hooks and Nets,” according to 
which thirty-four hundred fishermen have to catch thirty-four 
million fishes—a bag or basket of 10,000 fish apiece. When 
we bear in mind that the fish are not mackerel or whitebait, 
but human souls to be weaned from heresy or indifference 
and transformed into well-instructed spiritual subjects of 
Christ’s Vicar, we realize that the undertaking is stupendous 
and that help is needed from every quarter. Nothing short 
of scientific and widespread organization can cope with the 
work to be done. Naturally we do not mean that the landing 
of so many fish in a short time is at all likely; but the 
reader of the chapter on the “ Ripening of the Harvest” 
is forced to the conclusion, after weighing the evidence ad- 
duced from ‘Congress Preachers ” and “ Free Catholic 
Leaders,” that we have openings now that were scarcely 
dreamed of twenty years ago. When a Nonconformist 
minister—Dr. Orchard—can write the following paragraph 
and constantly preach in the same strain before crowded con- 
gregations, there is some influence abroad—not merely “ hot 
air ''!—which is very favourable to our propaganda: 


There is something in the human heart—some say it is the 
Old Adam and some the Spirit of God—which makes Catholi- 
cism a permanent and universal craving and fascination. On 
the basis of any expectation of the future, it is the one religion 
that can be trusted to survive and, however it changes, to re- 
main the same. 
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In face of much that is discouraging, the opposition we 
arouse and the interest we stimulate rightly make us san- 
guine for the future. Indeed, were we to allow ourselves 
to be disheartened and to keep our faith simply for our- 
selves as an heirloom to be preserved in the family, we should 
soon become, as our author says, “ a dead or dying remnant.” 
To be non-apostolic is to lapse into the category of a sect, 
more or less respectable but moribund. As long as the 
C.E.G. holds the field this reproach may be repudiated: its 
ebbing and flowing will serve as an index of our vitality. 

Nor is the progress to be estimated solely by the number 
of converts secured. There is something crude in the ques- 
tions often put to the members by outsiders: “ How many 
converts do you make?” ‘Do you make any converts?” 
Anxiety on this score may easily become morbid. We are 
not scalp-hunters, nor recruiting sergeants, nor butterfly col- 
lectors. Much spade-work has to be gone through before 
any sensational making of Catholics is at ali likely. The 
laying of foundations must precede the rearing of buttresses 
and pinnacles. In ten years’ time the architectural features 
will begin to appear in all their glory. But an immense deal 
has been done already on half-a-dozen London pitches to 
educate the crowd. The raw objections of the Protestant 
Alliance have now, at any rate in the “ Hyde Park Univer- 
sity,” small chance of success. Maria Monk and Pope Joan 
have seen their day, and even the Inquisition needs careful 
handling if it is to prove at all a good fighting-cock. Objec- 
tionable rationalism and aggressive atheism have been forced 
to flee, if not to other cities, at least to outlying centres. 
Wherever the C.E.G. crucifix is planted the atmosphere is 
gradually sweetened. Your materialist does not become a 
Catholic all at once; but after a few friendly tilts he dis- 
covers that his position is by no means impregnable, and that 
Christianity has at any rate a good firm wooden leg to stand 
on that may sometimes be used also as a weapon! Coming 
into contact with your personality, impregnated as it is with 
Catholicity, has “‘ sensim sine sensu” done him good: sym- 
pathy achieves more than logic. This slow but sure progress 
towards making the world less unlike to Paradise, represents 
time and energy most profitably expended. It is a process 
of peaceful penetration which those who enjoy an abundance 
of spiritual good things owe to their destitute neighbours. 
We must not hoard ourtreasures. 
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Nor should this be regarded as the monopoly of the laity ; 
the advance must be all along the line. Priests will never 
consent to remain in their presbyteries. Even if the Davidic 
ruling still holds that those who remain with the baggage 
should share equally in the spoils with those who have gone 
over the top, a sense of chivalry will prevent us from 
acquiescing in that award. We shall insist on playing our 
part in the battle; and as there is no shedding of blood no 
irregularity will be incurred! Whilst claiming this privi- 
lege, we will all admit that it must be exercised with tact 
and moderation. The platforms are intended mainly for 
the members, and it may be taken as an axiom that orators 
seldom enjoy listening to their fellow-performers nor wait- 
ing an unduly long time without hearing their own voice. 
But if a priest cannot always find a vacant platform await- 
ing hin: and an audience clamouring to hear him, he can at 
least make opportunities for coming into contact with non- 
Catholics who may prove to be inquirers. The war has made 
this in various ways easier than it was before. A rigid separa- 
tion of clergy and laity, of Catholic and non-Catholic may 
have been in bygone days inevitable or excusable; to-day 
it would be a calamity. If the world may not as yet be re- 
garded as a united family, the Church at least must set it 
the example of being an organism working together by the 
harmonious co-operation of its parts. In developing this 
community-consciousness we are working on lines that can- 
not fail to draw down on us the blessings of God and man. 

Father Browne is of opinion that speakers should under- 
take all questions and be prepared to deal with equal readi- 
ness with the fundamentals of natural religion as with the 
distinctive characteristics of the Catholic Church. My own 
feeling is that each one must in this matter be guided by 
his own instinct. If he is competent, let him refuse no ques- 
tion that can be profitable to his hearers. But he must not 
allow himself to be side-tracked or taken out of his depth. 
Our meetings might be rendered fruitless if a supply of stal- 
warts held us up persistently on the existence of God, the 
immortality of the soul or eternal punishment, or pulled us 
up in mid-career denying that St. Peter ever set foot in Rome, 
worrying us with the False Decretals or with the private life 
of Alexander Borgia. It cannot be expected of anyone that 
he should be willing to deal with all questions at all times, 
or that he should be capable of dealing with certain questions 
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at any time. Beginners should be content to confine them- 
selves to the subjects which they have really mastered: those 
who cannot swim are wise in keeping to the shallow end of 
the bath. Sometimes another speaker is close at hand who 
is better equipped to act as champion of the Church, or we 
can promise to answer it next time or by post if the stamp 
be duly provided. The coast-line we have to Wefend is so ex- 
tensive that the subjects for attack are almost innumerable. 
However—and this provides matter both for comfort and 
regret—the difficulties commonly proposed can all be counted 
on ten fingers. The business is almost entirely in the hand 
of “‘ professionals "’ in the worst sense of the word—cranks, 
fanatics and freaks who regard the heckler’s job (it cannot 
be called an art) as an inexpensive pastime which may take 
the place of bowls, billiards or Aunt Sally. If your object is 
to persuade or to convince you might as well practise jiu- 
jitsu with a hippopotamus: it is an unequal contest con- 
forming to no rules of fair play and ignoring all the niceties 
of taste and science. If you can give him a good toss, do 
so quickly; or an appeal to the “‘ vox populi”’ against him 
will be safe after five minutes. He is not loved by anyone. 
It is a case of “ catching Leviathan with a hook ”’: with nerve 
and good nature it may be good fun, and it helps to adver- 
tise the meeting. Dean Inge has quoted a text as belonging 
to the Book of Job, which culminates in the query: “ And 
who shall measure the thickness of his skull?’’ He supposes 
this conundrum to have been propounded apropos of the 
behemoth: it is also applicable to human pachyderms. It 
is opponents of this kidney that Mr. Coldwell, a veteran pro- 
tagonist of Catholic truth, styles “ glue-pots.”” They stick 
to one point, and that a stupid one, and are offensive in other 
ways. 

The accidental mention of a surname a sentence or two 
back, reminds me that we should frequently recommend our 
hearers to visit the excellent Catholic reading-room at 17, 
Red Lion Passage, Holborn, of which Mr. Coldwell is the 
guardian spirit. It is a truly precious centre of Catholicism, 
unobtrusive, modest, effectual, having true spiritual affinity 
with Bethlehem, the House of Bread. We need such arsenals 
which are at the same time happy havens, if we are to be 
fit to fight the battles of the Lord. And we need such cheery 
controversialists, brimful of British humour. 

From what I have just been saying, before my last digres- 
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sion, about bores who can slay their thousands with the jaw- 
bone of an ass, their own, the reader will realize that the 
work of the C.E.G. is not all “ beer and skittles.’’ But still 
for anyone who has the aptitude for it, it is in the main a 
. fascinating occupation. Perhaps at this season of the year 
it would not be wise to emphasize the fact that one is breath- 
ing fresh air all the time. A good summer, like the last, 
is a prolonged hay-season! But consolations come in due 
course all the year round. Perhaps someone waits to see you 
at the end of your discourse and you find to your joy that you 
have “struck oil ’”’—that you, in gospel language, have 
“caught a man.” Here is a tribute to the Guild quoted by 
Father Browne: “I listen to them all, but I find these 
damned Catholics are the only ones with any common sense 
about them.” It was perhaps less exhilarating when Father 
Hugh Pope, O.P., overheard the following dialogue. One 
said, ‘I loves to ‘ear ‘im!” and the other replied ‘“ So does 
I, but I never believes a word ’ee says!” That valiant pub- 
lic speaker must have felt true comfort when the following 
came round to him. It reached him as a message through 
a Catholic girl in a neighbouring orphanage. When travel- 
ling, a man, seeing the label on her trunk, asked her: “ Do 
you know who preaches in that village?” . . . “ Tell him 
that I only heard him once and he taught us to say the Our 
Father, which I have never since missed saying a single 
night." We meet converts in outlying missions who never 
told us of their intention; they have been grateful to us ever 
since. We meet people all over England who are friendly 
because they have heard us talking in a homely, manly way, 
free from all parsonic affectation. Such honest, simple folk 
may read Kingsley or Kensit without much risk of believing 
the bigotry. They are nearer the Kingdom of Christ. 

The chapter on the training of speakers is a very live one; 
but it is a still “liver” experience to visit the Hut itself 
alongside Westminster Cathedral on one of the three or four 
nights a week when it is in full swing as a theological train- 
ing centre. The author gives us a specimen of a lecture 
delivered by Miss Ward on“ The Difficulties of Dis- 
belief.”” She kept twenty attentive auditors interested, of 
whom the majority were men. The discussion which fol- 
lowed included a lively and well-directed debate on the prob- 
lem of evil. In the course of it a lady, in distinguishing be- 
tween our best and most spiritual emotions and aspirations 
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and those of the senses, remarked, with a word of apology, 
that ‘‘ otherwise there is no real and solid distinction between 
a mother’s love for her child and a cold in the head.” The 
audience included a retired general who had acted as Ad- 
jutant-General to Lord Allenby in Palestine during the late 
war. 

Mr. Byrne, the secretary, considers that we need a thou- 
sand speakers for the London area. The training of even 
half that number would give to many budding theological 
professors a pressing motive for keeping their stock of know- 
ledge available and for adding to it to meet the needs of 
the day and the demands of their scholars. Such a labour of 
love should react very beneficially on the clergy, secular and 
regular, who undertake it. It is inspiriting to feel that there 
is a market for our wares; for it is only too true that coins 
that do not circulate lose their brightness. Indeed, one of 
the most important functions of the C.E.G. is to keep up the 
standard of intelligence in matters pertaining to religion. 
It has also its social uses: its meeting places, both indoors 
and outdoors, form agreeable clubs for Catholics, and many 
a lax Catholic has been attracted by the crucifix and little 
by little drawn into the charmed circle of fervent religious 
practice once again. London is none too well provided with 
such social centres and the number of homeless Londoners 
is, alas, very great. Surely the loneliness of London must 
be responsible for a considerable percentage of our leakage., 
Railying points are badly needed—oases in the desert. The 
devil has plenty of them. 

There are four doctrinal chapters that call for close at- 
tention. The author has distilled a good deal of condensed 
theological thought into these fifty pages. They will pro- 
vide invaluable material for discussion in the study circles, 
and perhaps it is only by threshing them out in some such 
way that their practical bearing can be thoroughly under- 
stood. They are quarries that will amply repay the labour 
spent on them. Allow me to quote as a sample a passage 
from the chapter on “ Exclusive Salvation ”’: 


Are we to believe that God could have prepared a great gift 
like that contained in the Incarnation, revealing it as a wholly 
supernatural and superhuman scheme of life—and yet that (be- 
cause forsooth He is not cruel and un-Christian and narrow) 
He must permit of other side-schemes and interpretations and 
improvements on His divine scheme to come into open competi- 
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tion with it and to reduce it to the level of human idiosyncrasy 
and half-amiable weakness? On such a theory we might be 
allowed to “stretch forth lame hands and grope,” but we could 
not hope to grasp anything more tangible than the ravings of 
a revivalist or the pious fancies of a Salvation lass! 


And here is another striking phrase: “ All Heretics and 
Schismatics belong to the Church in the sense that a Deserter 
belongs to the army. He must return to his regiment or take 
the consequences.”” In a chapter on “ Fundamental Truths ” 
the following topics are discussed: Is there a Personal God? 
Was the world created? Are miracles possible? Is revela- 
tion credible? The closing paragraph of this chapter is 
telling: 


It should be pointed out how democratic, in the truest sense, 
this doctrine is. It is based on a genuine conviction of the 
equality of all men before God. It postulates that “the race 
is not to the swift nor the battle to the strong,” but that a super- 
natural revelation will at least shield the poor and the weak 
from intellectual tyranny however they may in the natural or- 
der be ground under the heel of tyrants and masters. Our Argu- 
ment supposes that if God has permitted human depravity to 
bring many drawbacks into human life, it was not without de- 
vising a remedy which will manifest His power in restraining 
brutality as well as His mercy in comforting the afflicted. 


In the “ Argument from the Church ”’ the personal charac- 
ter of the Church is rightly stressed: it is by bringing out- 
siders into personal contact with the “ Old Mother ” that we 
may most likely win them. The human heart craves for a 
live Christ and a live Church. It is in this connection that 
the author quotes the grotesque words put by Kipling into 
the mouth of Lucifer: 


The God that you took from a printed book be with you, 
Tomlinson, 


—words not intended as a blessing ! 

Perhaps if, as we hope, Professor Browne may give us 
a second volume of further direction and guidance, he will 
devote a few chapters to the philosophy or psychology under- 
lying the distinctive Protestant tenets. After all it is still 
mainly with the old-fashioned, evangelical, Bible-loving Pro- 
testant that we have most to do. His objections doubtless 
seem to us very crude, and we are sometimes so staggered 
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by their apparent stupidity that we have difficulty to know 
where to begin in our refutation. When someone—often a 
black gentleman—smiling serenely and, in his own child- 
like delusion, fancying himself as almost basking in the 
Beatific Vision, asks us “ Brother, are you saved?” we fiuc- 
tuate for some moments between amusement and irritation 
and find difficulty in treating the subject seriously. And yet 
there is some sort of substratum to the question which is 
worth digging into. Why am I in fear and trembling and 
why is he so secure? A helpful essay might be written on 
that text by one with direct personal knowledge of this 
strange mentality. Again, there is that weird objection to 
good works and to the least shadow of any secondary media- 
tion. We need someone to prompt us sometimes as we 
struggle to exorcise these odd bogeys. Then there is that 
hardy annual—* Call no man father "—which constantly 
crops up as a triumphal war-cry at an opposition meeting. 
How can such coin be shown to be false and nailed to the 
counter? We need some stock answers stereotyped and 
standardized. They could be circulated broadcast on fly- 
sheets. : 

The Catholic Gazette—admirably edited—does much for 
us in furnishing useful instruction that we may absorb, if 
time allows, monthly. Much that appears in its pages de- 
serves to be preserved in more permanent form. Popular 
and solid theology is more in demand in England now than 
it has ever been before; but it must be presented in a form 
that strikes the average reader as actual and sincere. A page 
or two in the Catholic Gazette is assigned to the C.E.G. 
Whilst deeply grateful for this hospitality, we should look 
forward to the day when we may have an organ of our own. 
Let it begin humbly as a “ Bulletin’ and develop. 

The chapter entitled “ Pioneer Work beyond the Seas” 
bristles with useful information, and is alive with an atmos- 
phere of zealous adventure. However, there is one recent 
development which the author cannot be blamed for omitting. 
Since his book came out Holland has become the theatre of 
an outbreak of lay-apostolate. Father van Ginneken, S.J., 
plays a leading part in this romance of the Low Countries. 
For ages the Dutch Catholic has been most exemplary but 
of the conservative type. . He has held his trenches; the 
Protestants have held theirs. Stabilization, which is first 
cousin to stagnation, was the order of the day. All that 
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has been changed as if by the touch of a magic wand. An 
article entitled ““ The Crusaders” (Xruisvaarders) appeared 
in the Studien (the Dutch “ Month’’) last June. It was an 
eloquent appeal for lay-helpers, especially for the Foreign 
Missions. It appeared shortly after as a pamphlet, the fifth 
publication of the Geert-Groote-Genootschap (similar to our 
C.T.S.). A Dutch friend, writing to me shortly before 
Christmas, gave me the glad news that a good, solid response 
had been made to the dream of the visionary: it was being 
translated into fact. Thirteen families offered almost at once 
to remove bag and baggage to any mission in the Dutch East 
Indies; a few others to “‘ trek” to some un-Catholic dis- 
trict in the North of Holland. And as soon as the idea of a 
Dutch C.E.G. was broached, ten university students volun- 
teered to equip themselves as soon as possible for the 
work. It is now christened “ Het Klare Ware” (the clear 
truth). /roficiat! May it soon overtake us and may we 
then have our work cut out to keep pace with this younger 
sister ! 

In the last chapter the Professor, in a prophetic mood, 
takes a peep through his telescope. He considers the Con- 
version of England as a practical problem, weighing the pros 
and cons. The fact that on one point he does not see eye 
to eye with his Eminence Cardinal Bourne, who refers to the 
little difference in his preface, will add zest to the reading 
of this chapter. It will be wiser for the present writer to 
remain neutral. 

Whether optimists or pessimists we must make provision 
for an increasing number of converts. At present over 
12,000 are received annually. All Catholics, lay and 
clerical, who are the least bit keen about their religion, 
must do all in their power to see that we adjust things in 
and out of church for the due assimilation of those recruits 
and that we steadily prepare to receive more. Every single 
Catholic is needed to do something. “ Lay-workers spread- 
ing the light” are an absolute necessity. Converts must be 
welcomed, converts must be trusted. There is a sweet little 
footnote on page 222: “ Permission to neophytes to expound 
the Faith must be granted cautiously; but if no risks are to 
be taken in these matters, we must close the book. St. Paul 
was a neophyte.” 

As ex-Crusaders clamouring to convert Europe were 
banded together by the Father of Christendom under the title 
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of “‘ Preachers of Penance,” to whom a stage or two later 
St. Francis of Assisi was told to affiliate himself and his 
followers, so when we look on the gallant band of brothers 
and sisters gathered together on a similar enterprise we can- 
not help seeing glorious visions in the near future. Let them 
continue united at any personal sacrifice, even that (not a 
likely contingency) of being flayed alive, and it is then im- 
possible to set any bounds to the successes which their zeal 


may accomplish. 
A. F. DAY. 





The Antiquity of Evolution: ‘“ Evolution? It is an old 
story, told by old men, long ago. Fourteen centuries ago 
all the principles of evolution that are not irrational were 
taught by the great St. Augustine. He held that all things 
at first existed only as semina rerum (the seeds of what was 
to be), that there was at first in things only the potency of 
what, under the action and reaction of strong or slow forces, 
they should become; that during days which were epochs 
of unmeasured duration and of cumulative result, the 
Moulder of the world worked merely through natural ele- 
ments and uniform laws, until the universe crystallized into 
order. He held, indeed, as all who are not materialists must 
hold, that man’s spiritual soul was not made of mere mud 
nor begotten of a monkey, but created by the immediate 
power of God. Since Augustine this theory has been com- 
monly accepted as a probable hypothesis by Christian theo- 
logians. There is as much wonder in an acorn as in an oak. 
In that bewildering world of interlocked atoms or rebound- 
ing vortices, of subtle gas or seething vapour, of dizzy whirl 
and zonic change, of molten rock or adamantine ice, of eddy- 
ing unison or titanic clash, there was the potency and the 
germ of all that is or shall be. Now we look upon the 
branching forth of that strange power which then was in the 
seed.”—#. Kane, S.j]., in ‘God or Chaos,” p. 170. 
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DE-CHRISTIANIZED country, long misled by 

agnostic scientists and confused by the babel of Pro- 

testant teaching, has accepted Mr. Wells’s Outline 
o} History as the last word in historical truth. Our readers 
have been told‘ how little qualified Mr. Wells is, for all his 
acuteness of mind and brilliant literary gifts, to convey those 
truths of philosophy and religion that must form the ground- 
work of history and give meaning and substance to the bare 
chronicle of events, and, more wonderful still, considering 
his standpoint, how ill-equipped he is with real scientific 
knowledge, as distinct from that supplied by the sciolists. 
Unfortunately, there is no one, or no school of writers, having 
the ear of the public, to counteract the mischief done by books 
like this. There are, of course, many Christian men of 
science, but few protest against the prevalent abuse of their 
mystery by unqualified outsiders. And the non-Christians, 
or those who keep their Christian belief strangely apart from 
their studies of Nature, are too glad to see their bugbear, 
the Divine Creator, ignored or attacked, to care much how 
science is misused in the process. 

The continued vogue of Mr. Wells’s book naturally arouses 
comments such as these, but they are at least as likely to be 
provoked by the appearance of another and kindred a@uvre 
de vulgarisation, called The Outline of Science, at present 
coming out in fortnightly parts, edited by Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson, of Aberdeen. In this editorship we have the assur- 
ance that the exploded theories still clung to by Mr. Wells 
will not be thrust upon us again, but, owing to the rejection 
by the modern scientific mind of the data supplied or sug- 
gested by supernatural revelation, we have no assurance that 
other theories will not be advanced incompatible with what 
we already know on the word of the Author of Nature Him- 
self. Knowledge which is supported by trustworthy evidence 
is as genuine as that derived from one’s own experience or 
that of our neighbour, but why human testimony should be 
accepted in scientific investigations and divine ruled out is a 
puzzle as old as St. John’s time.? It is an axiom with the 


' See “Some Errors of H. G. Wells,” by R. Downey, D.D., in THE Montn, 
August, September, October, 1920: reprinted (1921) by B. O. & W. 
2 « If we accept the witness of men, the witness of God is greater,” I John, v. 9. 
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Christian that God speaking in revelation cannot contra- 
dict God speaking through creation, although man may 
very well misinterpret one or both of those forms of utterance, 
and thus set up an unreal divergence. So that the Christian 
scientific explorer, knowing God's revelation in Scripture and, 
in the case of the Catholic, being to some extent provided 
by the Church with infallible guidance as to its interpreta- 
tion, starts with certain facts regarding the subject of his 
study already established, and is able to rule out certain hypo- 
theses as incompatible with these facts. He knows, for 
instance, that God is the direct Creator of the spiritual prin- 
ciple in man, and that this living principle of its own nature 
transcends its material component and is immortal. The non- 
Catholic often keeps an open mind on this subject, and there- 
fore wastes time in trying to find whether and how non-living 
matter can of itself produce life, or life without further inter- 
ference evolve into mind. That is the case in the work we 
have mentioned, which seems to adopt the extreme form of 
evolution as a settled principle, although the language used 
is generally more cautious than that of the ordinary 
purveyor of “ science ”’. 

The spread of works of this kind seems to call for corres- 
ponding efforts on the part of Catholics to utilize the 
sound scientific method furnished them by their creed, which 
takes account of all sources of knowledge and does not bar 
out, whilst investigating Nature, what is known about its origin 
and history through God's direct intervention in the affairs 
of mankind. A scientific Cosmology which accepts and is 
guided by the facts of revelation is much needed to-day. 
Hidden away in the works of theologians, philosophers and 
Catholic scientific men are the results of the utilization of 
these two sources of knowledge, observation and revelation, 
mutually correcting and confirming each other. But what we 
want is a popular Catholic Cosmology which shall take full 
account of the progressive discoveries, great and important as 
they are, of science, and show their bearing upon religion. 
For there is constant need of readjustment since, although 
revelation has been made once for all, scientific knowledge 
is constantly growing. Nay, in a sense, revelation is grow- 
ing also, or being modified, owing to the growth in know- 
ledge of the medium by which it has been largely conveyed, 
the Semitic languages, and of the ancient civilizations which 
employed them. We cannot, at present, point to any treatise 
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or text-book which sifts the certain from the conjectural in 
the scientific records of Nature’s origins and processes, and 
at the same time states how far or in what details the Scrip- 
ture determines scientific facts for us. There is no doubt 
that the times we live in, more than any preceding period, 
call for such a text-book.1_ The Outline of History, with its 
brilliant style and interesting illustrations, and now this later 
Outline of Science, equally well illustrated and got up, de- 
mand something similar from the Catholic standpoint, unless 
we are content that our children should grow up ignorant, 
or worse still, misinformed, and incapable of reconciling 
faith and scientific fact. 

The whole history of the prolonged though quite unneces- 
sary conflict between religion and science, so familiar half a 
century ago, shows the harm to each that results from ignor- 
ance of the other. And until that ignorance is removed on 
both sides, the conflict is apt to break out anew. Yet the 
quarrel should be easily capable of adjustment, for in the 
main it is caused by the same motive,—zeal for truth. The 
theologian is zealous for revealed truth, the scientist for truth 
of reason and observation. Each has been somewhat sus- 
picious and scornful of the other, and of course the misuse, 
by militant atheism, of the weapon of science in the 
endeavour to overthrow revelation has tended to keep the 
Christian largely on the defence. The better policy would 
surely be to turn that weapon against the atheist by eagerly 
welcoming genuine scientific discovery, often indeed the work 
of Catholic and even clerical investigators, and making the 
revelation of God in Nature an integral part of Christian 
education. The atheist and agnostic have succeeded in mak- 
ing many a scientific man ignore what they deny: they have 
succeeded in banishing the knowledge of God and Nature, 
obtained by revelation or even by the use of reason, from the 
scope of scientific study, whereas if science is not merely con- 
cerned with phenomena but must investigate causes as well, 
surely the First Cause has the first claim on its attention. 
Science may regard revelation as beyond its scope, although 
it has no right to disregard its established results: on the 
other hand, the truths of natural religion, especially the exist- 


' So little was this felt to be the case some thirty years ago that the pro- 
moters of the well-known Stonyhurst Series of Philosophical Text-books 
deliberately left out Cosmology as a member of the series. This defect is now 
in process of being remedied. 
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ence and attributes of the First Cause, should be part of the 
equipment of every natural philosopher. Professor Thom- 
son, in the Oudéline, will not have it so; he writes:* 


When we speak the language of science we cannot say “ In 
the beginning ” for we do not know of and cannot think of any 
condition of things that did not arise from something that went 
before. But .. . if the result of this inquiry is to trace the 
sun and the planets back to a nebula we reach only a relative 
beginning. The nebula has to be accounted for. And even 
before matter there may have been a pre-material world. If 
we say, as was said long ago, “ In the beginning was Mind,” * we 
may be expressing or trying to express a great truth, but we 
have gone BEYOND SCIENCE. 


Why it should be scientific to investigate a chain of causes 
and effects right up to the penultimate, but “beyond science,” 
or unscientific, to infer an uncaused self-existent Entity on 
whom everything else depends—an induction which the sane 
philosopher has always regarded as a postulate of reason— 
is a matter of bewilderment to the Christian. Science is full 
of inductions from observed effects: our conception of ether 
and of gravitational energy are cases in point: so are the 
various theories regarding the formation of the solar system. 
But, whereas St. Paul declares that “since the creation of 
the world [God’s] invisible attributes—His everlasting power 
and divinity—are to be discerned and contemplated in His 
works,’’’ our modern scientist shut his eyes closely to this fact 
and declares it ‘“ beyond science,” a matter of conjecture, no 
fit basis for logical argument. Thus modern science will have 
nothing to do with a First Cause and, owing to this 7’heo- 
phobia * or dread of God, is often entangled in a series of 
contradictions, constantly banishing intelligent design as a 
factor of evolution, and as constantly reintroducing it under 
some verbal camouflage. The Outline of Science is only 
beginning, but it has started badly. We know that it is based 
upon only one part of the evidence available: it cannot be 
either exhaustive or profound. Even if not professedly 
materialistic, it is afraid of the materialist: it will have 


1 Outline of Science, p. 26. None of the articles in the Outline are signed except 
the short Introduction. We may assume, however, that the text represents the 
editor’s mind. The italics are ours. 

2 or, as Christians say, THE Worp. 

8 Romans 1, 20 (Westminster Version). 

* The word is due to Fr. Wasmann, S.J. (The Problem of Evolution, p. 47). 
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nothing to do with creation: still less will it mention the 
Creator: a thing which is simply not done in polite atheistic 
circles. 

Consequently, there is room and need for a really scientific 
Cosmology, a treatise which envisages all the facts, harmon- 
izes those from different sources or, if that is not yet possible, 
explains why. If atheism has been aggressive and presump- 
tuous and dictatorial in this matter, popular Catholic thought, 
too, has failed, through lethargy and imsouciance. It 
is still largely geocentric, as it was before Galileo shook its 
self-complacency with his notions of a planetary world: it 
has not grasped the infinities revealed by microscope and 
telescope and spectroscope, the wonders discovered by test- 
tube and spade, nor adjusted its conceptions in view of 
those revelations. I am not referring to the well-read 
Catholic who is abreast of current science: still less 
do I subscribe to the ignorant taunt that there is some- 
thing in Catholicism which hampers the acquisition of 
accurate knowledge of Nature, seeing that the reverse 
is the truth,'! but no general attempt has yet been made in 
our educational system to teach cosmology as a whole and to 
elucidate, or at any rate to state definitely, the many mysteries 
it involves. Creation is the expression of an Infinite Mind, 
and finite minds are bound to be puzzled in studying it. Your 
Christian is the true Agnostic, who does not claim with 
the rush-light of his intellect fully to explore and explain the 
depth of the riches and of the wisdom and of the knowledge 
of God. He is surrounded with mysteries both in the physical 
and in the moral order: he knows enough, and far more than 
enough, to recognize his obligations and to secure his salva- 
tion, but the great Designer has left him blankly ignorant of 
many parts of His design and of the means of its accomplish- 
ment. Not his, therefore, the rash dogmatism of the sciolist, 
fitting theories to partially apprehended facts, but a reverent 
wonder which tends to grow greater the more the vastness and 
complexity of the whole is realized. On the other hand, as 
we have already pointed out, he has a number of ascertained 
facts which are not in the possession of the unbeliever, facts 
which afford a firm basis for further conjecture and serve 
as guides to future research. The adversary says that he 


' See Christianity and the Leaders of Modern Science (Herder), and Catholic 
Churchmen and Science, 2 Vols., by Professor J. J. Walsh. 
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is fettered by his beliefs, that no real research is possible 
unless the seeker is allowed to question every revealed truth 
—the usual clap-trap of the “ free-thinker.”” But the con- 
trary is the case: the effect of truth can only be to set free, 
and the more truth is possessed the wider and stronger is the 
foundation for speculation. Catholics, therefore, because of 
their wider grasp of truth, are better equipped for scientific 
theorizing than non-Catholics, and should take the lead in 
investigating the origin and laws of the material universe. 
The last traces of the dispute between religion and science, 
for which the votaries of both are responsible, should be swept 
away by writings which recognize no grounds for dispute. 
In what follows I may be allowed to emphasize one or two 
points concerning which a certain modification of the tradi- 
tional Catholic attitude towards modern science seems 
desirable. 

The main ground on which religion and science meet in 
cosmology is creation,—the fact and the method. In other 
questions, such as chemistry, astronomy, geology, physics, 
botany, etc., there is hardly any point of contact, although 
much light is thrown on the constitution and potentialities 
of matter, for instance, by the facts concerning our Lord's 
Risen Body and by the dogma of Transubstantiation. On 
this particular /errain religion is much indebted to science 
for furnishing new means of interpreting the revealed 
records, and science owes a corresponding debt to religion 
for the suggestions and guidance of the inspired page. Yet 
it is here that, owing to the unscientific and irreligious zeal 
of the combatants, the conflict has hitherto raged most 
fiercely. In pre-scientific days revelation was looked on as 
the sufficient source of knowledge of nature—an attitude 
which was changed only gradually and reluctantly—whilst 
scientists in revenge have claimed, as some still claim, that 
science does not need or cannot utilize the help of revela- 
tion. Both attitudes are wrong, and the wise man adopts 
neither. But the man in the street, who is far from wise, 
cannot for himself determine the proper spheres, and the 
range of interaction, of science and religion, nor will he 
learn them except from those who recognize the legitimate 
claims of both. The Cosmology therefore which we de- 
siderate will evince its Christian and scientific character 
mainly by the way in which it treats of the origin of things 
—of the universe, of life, of reason, of religion, of the soul— 
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by its attitude, in other words, to the popular all- “prevailing 
doctrine of evolution. 

Unfortunately, evolution, like Socialism, is a term cover- 
ing in common usage many varying meanings, and, before 
we can determine the Christian view of it, we must settle 
in which sense we take it. If it involves Monism, the denial 
of any entities save matter and force, from “the promise 
and potentiality’ of which all else is evolved, we have 
nothing to say to it. Evolution that excludes a supreme 
Creator and Designer is both unscientific and anti-religious, 
and must always be repudiated by the Christian. Reason 
alone denounces as intrinsically absurd the doctrine that, 
from a lifeless, inorganic, homogeneous substance, conceived 
as eternally existing and unaffected by anything outside 
itself, even the lowest living organism should have sprung. 
Common sense has long ago evolved the proverb—* You can- 
not get more out of a sack than there is in it ’—which puts 
such folly as Monism out of court. Every cause, in other 
words, must in some way be superior to its effect: there- 
fore, a system of evolution which denies a First Self-Existent 
Cause stands self-condemned. The only question is—how 
did the First Cause act in producing that colossal network 
of effects which we call creation? How are we to reconcile 
what we know about the process of creation from the Bible 
with what has been discovered by science? 

It must be premised that the data from both sources is 
comparatively meagre in quantity and indeterminate in 
significance. The theories invented to harmonize the 
scientific facts are not more numerous than those framed 
to interpret revelation. One indisputable truth emerges from 
the latter, about which from the nature of the case observa- 
tional science must needs be silent, sc. that the First Cause 
of all that exists and has ever existed is the Infinite, 
Necessary, Being whom we worship as God. Apart from that 
we are not told the exact manner of His operation, the 
precise order it followed, the time it took, the means em- 
ployed, the details of each intermediate stage, the meaning 
and purpose of a thousand incidental effects. Science comes 
in to supplement, the earth and the heavens are made at her 
urging to tell their own story. It is vague, fragmentary, 
often uncertain: no fact stands forth as contradicting the 
Bible, though many hypotheses have thought to do so; on 
the other hand, it helps us to read the Bible aright. The 
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history of the earth records conditions vastly different from 
those in which we live, conditions when no life was pos- 
sible, when strange fauna and flora occupied its surface, when 
great diversities of climate and mighty catastrophic changes 
were experienced. Geology, with its rock-series and fossil 
remains, has long made it impossible to believe, as in pre- 
scientific days it was believed, that the earth was created 
more or less as we find it now. Inorganic evolution is an 
undisputed fact in the sense that the material of the earth 
has gone through a vast series of changes involving incal- 
culable periods of time, changes which were due to the action 
of various forces such as are still operating in Nature. And 
if inorganic evolution goes further still, if, as Father Secchi, 
S.J., the famous astronomer, conjectured, the fundamental 
atoms are themselves evolved from ether—some primordial 
substance forming the basis of all varieties of matter—or if, 
as many moderns think, the ultimate elements themselves are 
connected with each other in a chain of regular descent, 
it becomes still more plain that the Creator did not interfere 
—we must speak in human language—more than was abso- 
lutely necessary in the development of the inorganic universe. 
He created matter and energy, endowing those entities with 
such qualities as would of themselves effect all His further 
purposes in the material order. Nothing more than the 
original creative act was required. 

The real difficulty or uncertainty arises when we consider 
organic matter, matter endowed with life or the power of 
self-motion, in its various manifestations in plants, animals 
and men. Our new Cosmology must face the question—does 
revelation preclude the possibility of God’s having, by His 
initial creative act, equipped His creation with the power 
of becoming alive, sentient and rational in due course merely 
through the operation of natural causes? If that can be 
shown to be intrinsically impossible, an absurdity like the 
formation of a square circle, then reason repudiates it. If 
it is possible, then reason should look for traces of it in 
Nature, whilst at the same time dutifully accepting whatever 
the Creator has revealed concerning His processes. It is not 
reasonable, as we have shown, to investigate one scource of 
knowledge alone, and to form conjectures, as if other and 
higher sources were not open to us. 

The Christian then must necessarily turn to the Biblical 
account of creation to see what light is therein thrown on 
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the problem of organic evolution. The geological records 
are necessarily inadequate: they testify to the appearance 
and disappearance of various organic forms at different inter- 
vals of time, but these are facts of the material order only. 
They provide a certain number of intermediate forms which 
suggest the transformation of species. But of course the 
rocks can tell us nothing of the origin of life or of sensation 
or of thought or of speech. Some strata belong to a period 
which supported no organic life, others indicate that veget- 
able and animal life preceded man: intelligence is finally 
inferred from the presence in still later strata of weapons 
and tools, and of scanty skeletal remains, conjecturally 
human. And that is all. Science, strictly speaking, cannot 
contradict the testimony of revelation regarding the ultimate 
origin of things, for science is necessarily dumb. Yet, 
setting aside the ridiculous creed of materialistic Monism 
which speaks of evolution as if it were not merely a process 
but a force essentially inherent in material substance, and 
proceeds illogically to endow the latter with some of the 
attributes of the First Cause, viz., Self-Existence, Eternity, 
and even a measure of Intelligence (! ), belief in evolution, as 
the method by which all visible things that are have assumed 
their present form, is to-day almost universal outside the 
Catholic Church, so completely has Darwinism dominated 
modern scientific thought. We may laugh at the baseless 
theories, the bad logic, the foolish assumptions of the half- 
educated popularizers of the doctrine, nevertheless, in one 
form or another, it has ousted completely and, as far as one 
can see, permanently, the doctrine of special creation appar- 
ently taught by the Bible. I say “apparently,” for, as we 
shall see, not a few orthodox teachers do not find any diffi- 
culty in accepting one or other of the theories of organic 
evolution of species. If then the theological axiom— 
““securus judicat orbis terrarum ”—could be applied to 
science, evolution would be a dogma. Accordingly, the 
question which our Cosmology has to face and settle, if it 
is to be of any use to the minds of to-day and to-morrow, is 
whether and to what extent, in view of the story in Genesis, 
natural organic evolution is tenable by the believer. 
Fortunately for our guidance that question has recently 
been discussed, magisterially and exhaustively, by a pro- 
fessor of Louvain University, M. Henry de Dorlodot, S.T.D., 
D.Sc.. whose Ze Darwinisme au point de vue de l’ Orthodoxie 
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Catholique is, if 1 mistake not, destined to modify pro- 
foundly, the popular Catholic attitude towards evolution. 
That attitude has been largely determined in the recent past 
by the fact that atheists and agnostics used scientific dis- 
covery as a weapon wherewith to attack Christian dogma.? 
The Catholic mind, already in possession of revealed truth, 
resented the endeavours made to destroy that precious in- 
heritance, and did not recognize clearly enough the unbe- 
liever’s misuse of science. Consequently Catholics were more 
eager to point out the flaws and gaps in the evolutionary 
theory—not a difficult task—than to appreciate the measure 
of truth and the degree of probability that it possesses. 
Yet, as Professor de Dorlodot recalls, evolution—theistic 
evolution—was for many centuries the traditional theory of 
the Church, taught in the East by St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
and in the West by St. Augustine, consequently considered 
by Christian thought not to be at variance with the Scrip- 
ture record. In fact, it was by study of the Scripture alone, 
since science was then in its infancy, that these great minds 
arrived at that wonderful conception of God’s creative power, 
which made the whole immeasurable cosmos with its suc- 
cessive changes and endless variety of form the effect of a 
single initial fat. That is some consolation to the student 
who, holding that the Bible is the Word of God and wishing 
to be guided by it, is puzzled by the way in which creation 
is described therein, and it is on that account that Professor 
de Dorlodot devotes the initial portion of his volume to a 
consideration of the narrative in Genesis I. and the decisions 
of Pope Leo XIII. and of the Biblical Commission con- 
cerning its character. In this first volume,we may note, he sets 
aside the special question of the origin of the human species: 


1 First Volume, L’Ovigin des Espéces. Brussels: Vromant and Co, Pp. 193. 
Price, 6 francs, 

2 One recalls Huxley’s declaration regarding evolution, that ‘‘ One of its 
greatest merits is that it occupies a position of complete and irreconcilable 
antagonism to that vigorous and consistent enemy of the highest intellectual, 
moral, and social life of mankind—the Catholic Church.” Ignoring the silly 
abuse, we grant that the Church opposes and must oppose the atheistic philosophy 
underlying materialistic evolution, but that has nothing to do with science. 

3 Readers of this periodical need not be reminded of the brilliant campaign 
against materialistic evolution conducted by its late Editor, Father John 
Gerard, and finally published in his Essays in Unnatural History (C.T.S.). The 
same critic’s The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer (Longmans) exposes Monism 
in detail. The works of Sir Bertram Windle also furnish a valuable armoury 
against the pseudo-science of the day. 
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the Catholic world will await with eagerness his treatment 
of that question, which is so intimately bound up with 
evolution as a whole and regarding which non-Catholics are 
so frequently astray. But he usefully reminds us of the true 
character of Darwinism, as preached by Darwin himself, 
which asserts that (1) the first origin of living beings is due 
to a special creative act of God breathing life into a single 
or a small number of elementary organisms. (2) From these 
organisms in the course of ages all fossil, or actually existing, 
species descend. 

Darwinism, therefore, is opposed both to absolute evolu- 
tion, which requires no special intervention of God to pro- 
duce life, and to “ creationism,’’ which makes God the 
immediate author of each great group of living things which 
claims the character of a distinct species. It will be seen 
that it is less advanced than the absolute evolution which 
St. Gregory and St. Augustine derived from their study of 
Genesis, so that the effect of the Professor's argument is 
actually to disallow by an appeal of science the tendency 
in the very early tradition of the Church to ascribe more to 
secondary causes than has yet been shown possible. 

This preliminary section, wherein M. de Dorlodot dis- 
cusses the rules of Biblical interpretation laid down in the 
“Providentissimus Deus” of Pope Leo, and the various 
responses of the Biblical Commission, which that great Pope 
established, regarding the nature of Genesis I., is the most 
original and, for Catholics, most useful part of his work. 
Once it is made clear that there is nothing in revelation, 
interpreted in the most orthodox manner, incompatible even 
with absolute evolution, then the way is opened for a purely 
scientific investigation of the question and a ready accept- 
ance of the conclusions thus reached. No one can read the 
Professor's study of ©* cyclical and his discuSsion of the 


eight decisions of the Cominission without feeling that, whilst” 


displaying the mest perfect submission to the authoritative 
ruling of the Church, he has clearly shown that she places 
no obstacle in the way of sane scientific research and specu- 
lation. He sums up the results of his examination of the 
Hexameron, excluding the question of man’s origin, in the 
following propositions: 

1. The Hexameron attributes directly to God the origin 
of all vegetable and animal forms, whether one calls them 
species or variations. 








“as 
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2. The sacred text does not allow us to conclude that the 
appearance in time of these species was due to special inter- 
vention of God. 

In other words, the Bible establishes the fact of creation, 
but, rightly understood, precludes the notion of a real suc- 
cession of creative acts. M. de Dorlodot thus opposes the 
ingenious theory of the Concordists, who discover a substan- 
tial identity between the record in Scripture and the record 
in the rocks. He will have nothing to say to the rendering 
of the word “ day ” by “ period.” The days mentioned, with 
their mornings and evenings, are days, strictly so called, but 
the whole narration is figurative, chronicling an historic fact 
in a highly symbolic and anthropomorphic fashion. This 
is in accord with tradition, for Concordism is a modern 
theory, and it is well worth noting, for, although many 
authors! have laboured to show the general harmony be- 
tween the Scripture account and the postulates of science, 
there are grave difficulties, which cannot be glossed over, 
in assuming a strict chronological sequence. We are safe, 
then, in following St. Augustine * and the old patristic tradi- 
tion: we are not obliged to strain the text to make it har- 
monize with science: the vivid narrative in Genesis conveys 
the all-important truth that God made heaven and earth and 
all things out of nothing, but leaves the details of the pro- 
cess sufficiently vague to invite the further investigation of 
His intelligent creatures. There is no need to suppose, in 
fact the Scripture phrases forbid us supposing, that creation 
was brought to its present term by a series of successive 
divine interventions, spread over the millions of years dur- 
ing which matter has existed. Catholic Evolutionists, like 
Father Wasmann. S.J., postulate at least two such special 
interventions as occurring after the gyicinal creation—the 
vue when life, the other when mir.u, was originated. Pro- 
fessor de Dordolot, as we have said, reserves the considera- 
tion of the latter for his next volume, but we may reason- 
ably conclude from the fact that he feels obliged to follow 
Darwin in demanding a special creative act to produce liv- 
ing organisms, that he will find nothing in the sciences of 
observation or the laws of induction to do away with the 


1 See, for instance, The Church and Science (Windle), pp. 176 sqq., and Evolu- 
tion and Social Progress (Husslein), pp. 106 sqq. 

2 The description according to the order of the days has only the appear- 
ance of history.” De Genesi contra Manicheos, I, 23. 
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necessity of direct creation of the soul. Considering the 
standpoint and aim of Catholic apologetic hitherto, it will 
be seen that the Professor’s attitude is quite whimsically 
refreshing. He is compelled to restrain the broad evolution- 
ary theorizing of Catholic Doctors by the authority of Dar- 
win himself! ‘‘ Can we,” he says,! “take the last step and 
embrace, under the guidance of these great Doctors [St. 
Gregory and St. Augustine] the theory of absolute evolution? 
I should like to answer, Yes.’’ Then, after showing that 
nothing in nature, ‘‘ malgré les recherches les plus actives,” 
gives grounds for expecting the production of life out of 
brute matter, he goes on: “ But would I were mistaken: I 
shall bless fhe man who shall show me a means of honestly 
abandoning Darwin to follow on this point Augustine and 
Gregory.” 

The motive which thus inclines our writer towards the 
fullest acceptance of evolution is partly scientific and partly 
philosophical or religious. On the one side there is the 
immense force of scientific induction: a wide array of inde- 
pendent facts converges to suggest the evolution of species 
from pre-existing forms: it is this that gives the theory its 
vogue, that, as it were, compels the assent of minds which are 
influenced only by science, and ignore that other source of 
knowledge, revelation. If then this legitimate induction is 
not warranted by facts, if God Aas worked directly and not 
through secondary causes, He has arranged matters so that 
man is bound to bemisled. He has acted as the old literalist 
thought He had acted, who said He created fossils in order 
to bafile the atheist. On the religious side, he is met by 
the fact that special interventions of God to remedy defects 
in what He had made would argue want of power and fore- 
sight in the Creator, and would necessitate a succession of 
what would rightly be called miracles. Neither earth nor 
heaven in that case would proclaim the glory of God. “It is 
otherwise, of course, with acts which add perfections to a 
world already existing, such as the creation of plants and 
animals.” I1f God, then, were obliged to create new species 
to replace those which had decayed and disappeared through 
the action of natural forces, He would be, so to speak, con- 
stantly tinkering at a badly-designed machine which was 
always breaking down. Thus to the Professor evolution 
seems to be a postulate both of reason and religion. 

* Of. cit. p. 151. 
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I have said enough, I think, to show that the time has 
come when Catholic apelogists, following this bold lead from 
_ Louvain, should reconsider their attitude towards evolution, 
or rather their tactics in dealing with the theory. It bristles 
with difficulties which it is not the concern of the Professor 
to discuss here,! it is still far from demonstratively estab- 
lished, but there is a grandeur about it which enhances our 
conception of God’s Omnipotence and Wisdom. As con- 
vinced evolutionists we can face with equanimity and discuss 
with intelligence the records that still remain hidden in the 
earth and the discoveries regarding the constitution of matter 
of which our day is so prolific. Therefore, it should be 
taught boldly, with the limitations already suggested, as a 
credible, nay, as the more credible, hypothesis regarding the 
origins of things. Monism is dead, as dead as Heckel; 
however hard Mr. McCabe and his like may try to galvanize 
its corpse. Once the character of the Genesis narrative is 
| understood, there is absolutely no difficulty on the score of 

revelation.?, On the contrary, science with its enormous de- 
mands on space and time comes to correct our natural ten- 
dency to Geocentricism, and to furnish us with helpful means 
of interpreting the primitive Biblical records. The chief 
interest undoubtedly centres in the creation of man. The 
notion of countless generations of the human race, living 
in conditions not far removed from the brute’s, and emerging 
from such degradation only gradually and with infinite effort, 
is one which we do not gather from Scripture, yet one which 
gives a new significance to the doctrine of the Fall. How 
our popular Cosmology should treat this question and the 
many dependent on it I cannot discuss now, but here more 
than anywhere a candid discussion is necessary, for here more 
than anywhere the bias of agnostic science has confused and 
exaggerated the evidence.* To Professor de Dordolot we 
confidently look for such a discussion, searching, exhaustive, 
and inspired by the fullest regard for the data both of faith 


and science. JOSEPH KEATING. 


' He says nothing for instance about the method of evolution by Natural 
Selection which Darwin suggested, and which is now regarded as wholly in- 
adequate. 

2 If further confirmation of this is desired it may be found in Father Husslein’s 
useful volume, Evolution and Social Progress (Harding and More), in the chapter 
headed “ Catholics and Evolution,”’ pp. 95 sqq. 

8 The constant fabrication from insufficient data of ‘‘ missing links,” ape-men, 
and so forth, is a case in point. Here, unfortunately, The Outline of Science 
shows itself credulous and untrustworthy. 




















THE TWO BROTHERS 


I. 


‘sh there still remained seven days of 
February, before March was due to come roaring 
in like a lion, it was a warmer morning than is 
often to be counted on in May—I mean in that part of north 
Germany, the flat lands east of Cologne and the Rhine. There 
had, indeed, been a thickish mist at daybreak, but by noon 
that would all be gone: for the sun shone brightly: had 
there been any breeze the mist would have disappeared com- 
pletely two hours before midday: but it was absolutely still, 
and Balthasar Kopf, landlord of “The Three Kings” at 
Keenigendorf, as he stood in the middle of the road (hat- 
less in spite of his bald crown) watching the coach coming 
from Cologne, could see that the vast bulk of the cathe- 
dral, nine miles away, loomed in a blue haze. His son, 
Dom Placidus, was close at hand and said, as he also looked 
over the flat land at the huge mound of the cathedral: 

“It looks just like a solitary hill clothed with larches.” 

“Pfuh,” said his father, ‘ your larch-trees are the pin- 
nacles and flying-buttresses covered with crochets.”’ 

The young monk laughed, and refused to argue about it: 
the father was not fonder of the son than the son was of 
the father, but, while the old gentleman liked to argue with 
his only child, the young monk liked better to agree. All 
the same, he still thought the great Dom looked like a lonely 
hill bristling with larches. Though it had been begun five 
hundred years earlier it had no towers, and would not have 
for more than a century, and even the central féche was not 
to come for eighty-four years—for this warm February morn- 
ing fell in the year 1756. 

““T suppose,” said Herr Kopf, “ artists see things like that 
—I like to see them as they are. There are millions of hills 
covered with fir trees, but only one Cathedral of Cologne in 
all the world.” 

Dom Placid knew very well that his father was inor- 
dinately proud of his being an artist. Behind his son’s back 
the host of ‘‘ The Three Kings” was for ever bragging of 
it—and especially of his wonderful picture of the Epiphany 
painted over two years ago. 
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“I found my mother almost quite well,” said Dom 
Placidus. ‘‘I think she would be better out of bed.” 

He had come round from the abbey to see her. 

““ We must wait till the doctor says so,” his father declared. 
The moment the doctor pronounced anybody (who could 
afford it) to be unwell, it was Balthasar’s idea that they 
should remain in bed, covered with blankets, with a huge 
fire, and the windows tightly shut. 

The coach was quite near now. Those who did not get 
out of it now might be going as far north-east as into West- 
phalia. No one, at this early hour, was likely to be leaving 
it. 

But one passenger did leave it, and walked into the inn, 
carrying a moderate valise in his own hands. On the valise, 
stamped into the leather, were the initials 7. v. G. sur- 
mounted by the little coronet that denotes no particular grade 
of nobility but just vox-dom, so to speak—that its owner is 
gebornen. The bearer of the valise was young—say five- 
and-twenty, blond, blue-eyed, and by no means disagreeable 
to look at. He seemed neither poor nor rich—if he had been 
what the landlord thought rich he would have posted, and 
would probably not have carried his own valise, would pro- 
bably have had more than one piece of baggage. 

The young monk was a little interested in the stranger, 
who, he thought, had an unsettled, perhaps disturbed, ex- 
pression. The host of “ The Three Kings” was hardly con- 
cerned with the traveller at all: he was much interested in 
some news being told to him by the guard of the coach. Dom 
Placidus walked away to the abbey: and presently the coach, 
with fresh horses, went on its way through the long village. 

Meanwhile the traveller with the valise had asked for a 
room—and writing materials. The landlord’s sister-in-law, 
Fraiilein Elsa, did not wholly approve of visitors who wanted 
only a room and writing materials, but she bade Gretchen 
show the gentleman the vine room. 

“* But,” she added, “ there is no fire in it—in case it should 
be wanted for the whole day?” 

“‘ A fire will not be necessary—I shall not be staying long. 
When is the next coach?” 

“To which place?” Fréuleia Elsa suggested not unrea- 
sonably. 

“Towards Miinster .. . 

“‘ But, the Gnadige Herr,” the Fraulein, catching sight of 
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the little dingy coronet, exclaimed, “has just descended from 
the coach going towards Minster!” 

“Yes. But the next?” persisted the traveller. 

(‘‘ He is strange,” thought Fraulein Elsa. ) 

(‘“‘ He is crazy,” thought Gretchen.) 

“It passes through,” answered Frau Kopf’s sister, “ in two 
hours and a half. But it is a heavy one, and slow. But so 
slow! The Gnadige Herr would be a Miinster a whole day 
earlier if he had remained in the fast light coach.” 

“When,” he asked, “is the next coach to Cologne?” 

(‘‘ He is terribly strange,” thought old Elsa.) 

(“‘ He is undoubtedly mad,” thought Gretchen. ) 

“‘ At three o’clock in the afternoon,” said Elsa. “ This is 
the last stage for Kéln for the coaches coming from the 
north and from the east.” 

“* Show me then the room,” said the traveller, to Gretchen, 
lifting his hat very courteously. 

(‘He is cracked but pleasant,” thought Gretchen.) 


II. 


The room was small for ““ The Three Kings,’’ where most 
of the rooms were big. It was on the ground floor at the 
end of a passage. The only noticeable features were a huge 
fireplace, a half-door leading down brick steps into a large 
over-grown garden, and a large mullioned window in the 
same wall as the half-door. Over the steps outside, leading 
down into the garden, was a trellis covered with ivy. 

“The Gnadige Herr does not wish me to bring fuel and 
light the fire? It is warm out of doors but chilly in here.” 

“No, but thank you. Only bring ink and paper and pens.” 

The traveller replied, politely, but evidently anxious to be 
alone. 

As soon as he had writing materials he wrote very hur- 
riedly. 

“* Hermann, 

I saw you (and do not know whether you saw me). 

I was astonished, but did not quite instantly guess why 

you were in Cologne. If you are going to seek her you 

behave ill—dishonourably. For our pact was well un- 
derstood, if not formally made. Neither was to see her: 
or I was to see her first—for I knew her first, and I am 
sure she would not desert me for you unless you caused her 
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to believe untrue things. Till I am satisfied I will not 
be 
Your Brother 
HEINRICH.” 


He did not even write in the second person singular, but 
wrote “ Sie.” 

It did not take long to write this very inexplicit letter, 
which gave no indication of what he meant to do, or whether 
(or where) he proposed to see his brother. 

When it was finished, he opened the door to the garden, 
and looked out: but the sun was on the other side of the big, 
tall house, and the prospect was dull. 

He turned and surveyed the room. Gretchen had dumped 
his valise upon the big central table, and it struck him as 
out of place and annoying. There was plenty of room on 
the floor, or elsewhere, but he took it up and set it down out- 
side in the stone passage. He was evidently an impatient, 
choleric young man. 

There was really nothing to look at. How should he 
spend hours here? The huge empty hearth looked cold and 
forlorn. He looked up the chimney and saw that across 
it, more than two yards up, there were heavy iron bars. 

“How absurd! As if burglars would crawl down the 
chimney.” 

There was no window to the road or he would have seen 
a post-carriage drive up to the inn. Its horses were miser- 
able creatures, and one of them had raw and bleeding knees. 
The postilion was a boozy-looking old person, and surly, 
for his passenger had been scolding him out of the window 
on and off for an hour. “ Did you let the horses down on 
purpose?” ‘‘ How could horses fall on a level road?” “* Were 
the horses also drunk?” etc., etc. 

The young man who scolded was apparently the young 
man in the vine room (only that was impossible, as he was 
there still, though no longer peering up the great chimney 
or the iron bars seven or eight feet up it). 

At the inn the new arrival stopped his post-chaise and got 
out; there was no one in the road now; Herr Kopf was pro- 
fusely (and contentedly) perspiring in his wife’s hot room. 
Gretchen was there too, heating broth at the fire. 

Only Fraulein Elsa saw the traveller enter, carrying his 
valise (with a small coronet over the letters H. v. G. stamped 
dimly in the shabby leather). 
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“ He is a fidget,’ she remarked to herself. Then, peer- 
ing over her spectacles, she pointed down the stone passage, 
and said “ There along, Gnadige Herr.”’ 

Outside the door at the end he saw a valise, nearly the 
same as his own, that he knew very well. And he immediately 
walked thither, though he had been about to enquire con- 
cerning post-chaise and horses. 

Opening the door he found himself face to face with his 
brother. 

“ Heinrich!” he called out. 

“Hermann!” But Heinrich’s voice was fuller of anger 
than surprise, whereas in Hermann’s there was no particu- 
lar expression except that of wonder. Hermann even began 
to smile, but Heinrich’s angry face stopped him. 

“‘ What is the matter?” he asked, instead of smiling. 

“The matter! Hypocrite!” 

Heinrich’s passion always grew hotter and hotter, like a 
pot on a small fire, till it boiled over, when it was apt to 
put the fire out: only it might have spoiled something mean- 
while. 

““How dare you insult me?” cried Hermann fiercely. 

Even a stranger seeing the two brothers so close together 
as this would decide that they were by no means exactly 
alike. They had the same height, nearly: the same figure 
and build, though ultimately Hermann would probably be- 
come fatter than Heinrich; their hair was of the same tint 
and texture, and grew in the same fashion; they had eyes of 
the same over-bright blue, and of the same shape; each had 
the same well-formed nose, tending to excessive length; they 
had the same fair complexion, though Heinrich’s grew red in 
anger, and his brother’s became white, almost livid: they 
had not the same chin, though each had much the same mas- 
sive jaw: for Heinrich’s chin had not the obstinacy of Her- 
mann’s. Each brother had the same smallish, and very pretty 
ears, though those of Heinrich became brightly red when he 
fell into passion, and Hermann's (however angry he might 
be) remained of the creamy colour of alabaster. 

What made the men fwo men, on a close or interested 
comparison, was their expression—that of the mouth par- 
ticularly, but of the whole countenance. Hermann’s mouth 
was more “regular” in shape, but less agreeable. Even 
when Heinrich was in a passion you could not forget the 
sweetness of his mouth before ; even while angry it suggested 
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more the mouth of a child about to cry than that of one in- 
tending to nurse his grievance and be sulky. He never could 
be sulky; Hermann could very easily, though he would not 
give an adversary the advantage of being petulant. 

His face, to do it justice, was not that of an habitually 
sly man: but both eyes and mouth suggested a capacity 
for calculation, and the possibility of slyness on occasion. 

Anyone with eyes of his own could see that Heinrich’s 
could never be sly, could not calculate even enough. 

The two faces told you plainly that Heinrich was really a 
finer tempered man, in spite of his undisciplined irritability 
and passion, than was Hermann. The latter was by no means 
a bad, nor ill-conditioned, fellow: not cruel nor dishonest by 
any indulged habit: though capable of ruthlessness and de- 
liberate calculation for a special, occasional, purpose: but 
Heinrich’s unformed character was better: more generous, 
and more loving. He was much less clever. 


III. 


The instant Heinrich knocked his brother down, he was 
overwhelmed with pain and shame—especially from the 
manner in which he had, without a moment's premeditation, 
done the thing. In defending himself by words, unsparing 
and scornful words, Hermann had certainly been most insult- 
ing. What girl, who had had time to now him, could go 
on thinking of him? Of course Gertrude had soon found out 
that he was an overgrown boy, a lout, a booby. His appear- 
ance alone had attracted her at first—and what advantage 
had he in his appearance?—his own was at least as good. 
And to it he added sense, some wit, and some knowledge. 
Gertrude was not to be #eld by ignorance. Naturally she 
was tired of. 

At that instant Heinrich turned; Hermann, standing in 
front of the great chimney-piece, was pretending to regard its 
carving critically and with interest. He had flung his hat 
upon the table, and his smallish but heavy valise, too: (he 
had other luggage in the post-chaise, but had brought this 
in, because it held his valuables): his hands were thrust, 
rudely as Heinrich thought, into the pockets of his breeches. 

Heinrich turned furiously, seized the valise, and hit his 
brother very fiercely upon the back and side of the head 
with it. It was tightly crammed and very weighty. Hermann 
fell instantly, and lay huddled on the lumpy brick hearth, 
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all his body in the chimney, only his legs and feet reaching 
out into the room. His face had the blueish tinge of death 
—he had grown paler and paler in his bitter anger. He lay 
absolutely motionless. 

“I am Cain!” moaned Heinrich. “He is dead, and I 
have killed him! Our poor, poor mother! She has lost 
the son she was proud of, and must hate the other... ” 

He turned the body over; the face, scowling and ashen, 
was dreadful; the sightless eyes wide open in a horrible 
stare; the hands still thrust deep into the pockets. Hein- 
rich tried to draw them out: but one was enough, it was 
cold as lead. Hermann had been cold before he came in- 
doors, and had become much colder in the chilly room. 

Heinrich for an instant thought of rushing for cognac: 
but what could cognac do for adead man? Then he longed 
to go and tell someone “I have killed my brother.” Then 
he was terrified lest anyone should know, and he be dragged 
to prison and death as a murderer. He rushed to a big 
cupboard in the panels of the wall—perhaps there might be 
brandy there—or water! There was nothing whatever except 
a very long leathern strap, like a trace, with an iron hook, 
plated with silver, at the end. He hurried across the room, 
and whispered: 

““Heimie dear! Answer me, and say thou livest and canst 
love me again... ” 

But the eyes stared senselessly (and hatefully) with 
nothing in them, but the fixed cloud of spite. The head 
lolled horribly. The sneering lips grinned, and were drawn 
back from the sharp white teeth. 

An icy wave of fear, selfish and cowardly, gripped Hein- 
rich’s heart and chilled it. 

He slipped the long, long strap round his brother’s waist, 
and ran it up to a sort of noose: then he tried to throw the 
metal hook up over one of the iron bars up the chimney: at 
the third attempt he succeeded, and the hook hung down, 
just within his hands’ reach as he stood up in the chimney. 
It was easy then to pull the body up—if neither leather 


nor bar broke or bent. The bar was much too thick to bend, 


the leather too strong to break. 

When he had fastened, with shaking fingers, the free end 
of the strap into the part of it round his brother’s waist, Hein- 
rich felt that he must be sick; he could not bear the sight, 
nor the room, and he ran down the brick steps out into the 
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garden. He hurried, stumblingly, along an alley of over- 
grown, tall, evergreens towards a gate he saw at the end of 
it in the high wall. And all the way he kept stuttering in his 
mind. ‘Ah, dear Heaven—don’t look. Here runs Cain. 
The murderer of his little brother whom he loved and played 
with. . . . Ah, God’s Mother pity mine. Go and help her. 
Go and comfort. She has no son left. And she is so proud. 
It would not comfort her to know I was killed, too—on the 
scaffold...” 

His mouth was terribly dry. His breath choked him, and 
the awful beating of his heart choked him. He kicked a 
stone and nearly fell over it. He noticed that his hands 
were dirty, and he loathed not to have them clean. 

“They never will be clean,” he gasped. “I never ought 
to wash them any more. . . . Water won’t wash them. . .” 

A cunning, idiotic fowl that had “stolen her nest,”’ found 
a place to lay in, under some of the bushes, rushed wildly 
forth vehemently proclaiming the egg she had just dis- 
honestly laid there. 

“Hold your tongue, idiot,” Heinrich hissed, “you will 
bring the house after me.” 

And he ran, towards the gate in the wall, as if it had been 
a secure sanctuary. But few of the rooms looked that way, 
and no one heard. 

Outside the gate was a field, long and narrow, that had 
once been used as an archery ground. It curved along be- 
hind the cottages of the village towards the abbey. He went 
hastily along towards the abbey, making dazed contradictory 
plans: he would find a priest and confess: he would take 
sanctuary—as if it were the Middle Ages still. 


IV. 


A coach came in and out of it stepped a medical student, 
whose cheerful, good-tempered face had tiny red scars on 
it, duel-trophies. 

“*T was to meet a friend here,” he told Elsa. 

“Oh, along there: the room at the end,” she said, pointing 
with a knitting needle down the stone passage. There was 
no one, but the one eccentric stranger that she knew of, and 
the medical student could easily ascertain if that were the 
friend he expected to meet. 

When the embryo doctor walked into the room he saw 
no one in it. But on the table was a hat, and on the floor 
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a valise, and another valise very like it stood outside the 
door. He didn’t know either valise, nor the hat, by sight. 

The toe of a boot was just visible in the chimney. The 
weight of the body had drawn on the noose round its waist, 
and lengthened the strap by an inch or two, for Heinrich 
had worked very, very hastily. 

“Hil” clucked the medical student, and he went and 
peered up the chimney. 

“He looks,” said the medical student, “ like ‘ The Golden 
Fleece.’ ” 

“The Golden Fleece” was the sign of his father’s inn at 
Mainz, and he felt almost like a relation to the dead man up 
the chimney. 

‘What a way to commit suicide,” said he, “ how could he 
do it. But he couldn’t do it. And he couldn't poison him- 
self, and hang himself up there afterwards. I must say I 
wish I could take him away in my pocket: they're so expen- 
sive. But he is a little bigger than my pocket: bigger than 
my whole self. His legs are long legs.’’ His own legs were 
certainly short, and dumpy. 

It was easy enough with his sharp knife to cut the strap. 

“Gently now, you're heavy,” he said, addressing the dead 
man with imperturbable good nature, and doing his best to 
lowe: the corpse (whose weight nearly pushed him back- 
wards) gradually. One hand of it dangled, and was cold 
and bluish: the other remained thrust in a pocket. 

“You must have been a cool hand at it—used to it one 
would say,” he observed. “I never heard of a gentleman 
committing suicide with his hands in his pockets. Perhaps 
he is clutching the empty bottle in that hand. .. . ” 

“Lieber Gott!” cried Herr Kopf entering suddenly. 

“Quite so,” said the medical student, over his shoulder. 
“This guest of yours seems to have hurried away to the 
Great Reckoning. Couldn't he pay yours?” 

The landlord stood petrified with horror—and anger, too. 
Ever since “‘ The Three Kings" had existed as an inn no 
guest had ever committed the outrage of killing himself un- 
der its roof. ‘‘He had no Reckoning. He owed nothing. 
He only sat in the room and wrote letters. He asked, they 
tell me, for a room and writing materials, and would not 
even have a fire lighted.” 

“I can understand ¢hat,” said the student. But he had 
undone the coat and inner coat, the vest and the shirt of the 
man on the floor—which took a little time. 
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“His hands are cold enough for death,” he thought, “ but 
the body is not so cold. He must be dead a very little 
while. The extremities would be cold first—no doubt his 
feet are colder than his hands.” 

The landlord stared, and wished ineffectually that he could 
call his wife. 

“ Hil” clucked the medical student. He had his hand 
over the heart of the man on the floor. 

“Well?” gasped the landlord. 

“This corpse’s heart,’’ declared the medical student flip- 
pantly, “is still beating. Yes—it is. Just come and hold 
his head up.” 

He himself stood up, and drew from a pocket a little 
leathern case containing instruments. 

“Bring some brandy,” he said to the landlord, “and put 
that cushion under his head.”’ 

“French brandy?” asked the landlord, who was quite 
dazed, and still thought the man was dead. He could see 
very well that this youth was not a real doctor but only a 
student. 

“It doesn’t matter what language it talks, just get it,”’ 
answered the student. 

“ Now?” 

“It would be more useful now then this time next year,” 
said the student. 

Then the landlord went. 

The student was only a student, but he was not ignorant, 
and he was ready-witted enough, and plucky. He was not 
at all afraid of responsibility, and he proceeded quite skil- 
fully to open a vein. 

The blood did not seem azxious to come, but it did come, 
and even flowed at last. 

“I’m afraid,” said the impromptu surgeon, “I shan’t be 
able to use you—even if I could take you away. It’s not 
for the charm of your expression that I’m saving you, my 


dear.” 
All the same it was easy to see that the stout youth was 


delighted. 
“Tt’s rather lucky for you that the old lady in spectacles 
sent me to fhe wrong room,” he thought. “ Is that old fel- 


low drinking the brandy? By Bacchus it’s important now. 
I must have it. This heart beats, but it beats uncommon 


sluggishly. It wants help—and must have it. ... ” 
JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE FALSE DECRETALS 


HE history of the False Decretals, a collection of 
spurious papal letters and decrees of councils pur- 
porting to have been made by a certain Isidore, 

popularly identified with St. Isidore of Seville, is a topic 
upon which we are never likely to hear the last word. It 
holds a foremost place among these weapons of the Pro- 
testant armoury which are from time to time refurbished for 
use in anti-Roman controversy, whenever circumstances pro- 
vide a suitable opportunity for fresh attack. Three or four 
weeks ago there was mention in the newspapers of some 
alleged negotiations between France and Japan, the docu- 
ments connected with which were found, when produced, to 
be a barefaced forgery. Straightway the incident was ex- 
ploited to revive all the old allegations about the unscrupu- 
lous methods of papal Rome. “ A Correspondent,” unnamed, 
contributed to Zhe Times an article headed “‘ False Docu- 
ments—Historical Forgeries Recalled.’’ His selection was 
varied, but one historical forgery which the writer strangely 
omitted to recall was that connected with the publication 
by Zhe Times in 1887 of the famous series of articles on 
“ Parnellism and Crime.” Per contra, we find a great deal 
said about all those other forgeries which could be regarded 
as reflecting discredit upon the Church of Rome, and in par- 
ticular, emphasis is laid upon the momentous consequences 
which resulted from the False Decretals and the spurious 
Donation of Constantine. Not content with stating that the 
Papacy was “ buttressed upon forgery,” the writer went on 
to declare that these fabrications “ followed one another in 
relentless succession,” and that if in the tenth century the 
Pope was incomparably superior to the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, this pre-eminence, which, he alleges, did not exist 
in early times, was due to the influence of Rome’s unscru- 
pulous exploitation of documents which were at least known 
to be of doubtful authenticity. On the next day Zhe 
Evening Standard chimed in, and in view of the real scholar- 
ship of the writer of the article, Dean Inge, a former Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity and a Vice-President of the 
Royal Society of Literature, the reckless ignorance of the 
subject which he manifests deserves to be exposed. It is 
surely more than discreditable. 
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The shameful story of the False Decretals [writes Dean Inge] 
is a monumental example of the way in which successful forgery 
may affect the history of the world for centuries. The guilt is 
distributed over many Popes and ecclesiastical statesmen, among 
whom Isidore of Seville, in the seventh century, is conspicuous. 
The body of ferged documents continued to be added to and 
formed the chief argumentative support of the Papal claims to 
rule the world. Only the Renaissance brought the monstrous 
imposture to light, and at the present time even a Jesuit would 
not defend the Decretals.! 


Now if there is one thing certain with regard to the False 
Decretals, it is that St. Isidore of Seville had nothing what- 
ever to do with them. The bitterest assailants of the papal 
system have not pretended that they came into existence until 
a century after his time. Moreover, modern scholarship is 
now agreed that the collection was fabricated about 850, 
that is to say, at a date when St. Isidore had been just two 
hundred years in his grave. Obviously Dean Inge, sitting 
down to write his article about “ Hoaxes on the Public and 
Literary Forgeries,” has been haunted by a vague recollec- 
tion that he has somewhere heard the False Decretals spoken 
of as the “ Isidorian Decretals,” and also, that being for- 
geries, they were, of course, very infamous. On the strength of 
some such sketchy acquaintance with the Church Law of the 
early Middle Ages he considers himself justified in preach- 
ing a homily to his miscellaneous readers on this ‘‘ shameful 
story of successful forgery and on the ‘“ monstrous impos- 
ture’ of the papal claims. Some of those readers who 
happen to have studied the facts and to know the trend of 
modern expert opinion regarding them, may be disposed to 
ask themselves whether such phrases as “ shameful story” 
and ‘“‘ monstrous imposture’’ should be confined to denounc- 
ing the pseudepigraphic literature of Carolingian times. 
There are other insincerities and other pretences for which 
lack of competent learning or the tardy development of a 
literary conscience cannot so easily be pleaded in excuse as 
in the case of the ill-educated and sorely oppressed eccle- 
siastics of the ninth and tenth centuries. 

It will be my object in this present article to try to state 
briefly the conclusions arrived at by modern scholars, and 
notably by non-Catholic scholars, concerning the False De- 
cretals. It is remarkable that so far as regards the main 


1 The Evening Standard, January 5, 1922. 
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facts of the problem there is a very general agreement be- 
tween the representative Catholic authorities in this matter 
and those who approach the question from outside. The 
differences which divide Hinschius, Maasen, R. Simson, 
Hauck, and Seckel from the Ballerini, Lapétre, de Smedt, 
Schrors, and Paul Fournier are of a quite secondary order, 
and regard not so much the facts themselves as the inter- 
pretation of motives and the influence of earlier precedents. 
I may add, however, that almost every quotation in the pages 
which follow is taken from non-Catholic scholars, all of them 
of recognized authority. 

Let us take first the question of the origin of the Decretals 
and the responsibility for the forgery. No casual reader, 
previously unacquainted with the subject, could fail to infer 
from the newspaper articles cited above that the Popes, 
speaking generally, were the chief culprits. “The guilt,” 
writes Dean Inge, “is distributed over many Popes and 
ecclesiastical statesmen,” and the motive, we learn, was “ to 
support the papal claim to rule the world.”’ The papal power, 
says Zhe Times writer, ““ was based on forgeries which fol- 
lowed one another in relentless succession.” It is plainly 
insinuated that the weapon of forgery was systematically 
employed by the Holy See, and the impression is given that 
the Decretals were only the most important item in a series 
of fabrications all concocted with the same motive. There 
is a sense in which this last assertion is true. The false 
capitularies of “ Benedict Levita”’ and the Cafitula Angil- 
ramni are both closely related to the False Decretals, and 
they are undoubtedly fabrications, but the vital fact to be 
noted is that none of these collections originated in Rome or 
could conceivably have been produced at the instigation of 
the Roman Pontiffs then reigning. Indeed, it is not, and can- 
not be, pretended that the “ Benedict Levita " or Angilram- 
nus capitularies were intended to further in any way the 
interests of the Papacy. 

The influences which brought about the production of this 
series of fabrications culminating in the False Decretals are 
very well sketched by Professor Seckel in the great Lutheran 
Encyclopedia of Germany, Herzog-Hauck, Realencykopddie 
jiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche. 1 quote for con- 
venience sake the abbreviated English edition produced in 
America by Professor Schaff, but I have compared the 
abridgment with the original, which it reproduces with all 
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reasonable fidelity. The author of the forgery is here always 
spoken of as the Pseudo-Isidore, and Professor Seckel is 
satisfied, like nearly all other modern scholars, that the De- 
cretals were compiled in the Frankish empire about the year 
§50. The substance of Seckel’s account of the circumstances 
which led to the forgery is thus presented: 


The Pseudo-Isidore’s attitude and activity find their explana- 
tion only in the general conditions of the West-Frankish Church 
at the middle of the ninth century; and when these are under- 
stood, he appears in his true light, not one aiming to serve the 
ambition of any individual or to advance himself, but as the 
representative and spokesman of a party. The harmonious co- 
operation between Church and State under Charlemagne had 
given way under his successors to an antagonism between the 
secular and spiritual authorities. Disturbed conditions resulted 
from the civil wars under Louis the Pious and his sons. The 
bishops suffered in consequence and found themselves compelled 
to seek protection from the civil power, where they were ex- 
posed to false accusations prompted by avarice, while the imperial 
synods before which they were tried were political and partizan. 
Between 818 and 835 several bishops were deposed and others 
through fear fled from their sees. A reform party arose and 
at various synods (Paris 829; Aachen 836; Meaux—Paris 
845—846) sought to remove the intolerable conditions by an 
appeal to the old canons. At the Diet of Epernay (June 846) 
the insolence of the predatory nobility and its disregard of just 
demands made at the Synod of Meaux, passed the limit of en- 
durance in the estimation of the reform party. Redress by secular 
legislation was hopeless after the division of the Empire in 8 43, 
and in their need the reformers grasped at falsification as a 
last resort. The (false) capitularies of Benedict (Levita) had 
already sought to promote their cause by misuse of the authority 
of the great Charlemagne, and now the Pseudo-Isidore attempted 
to cast the highest ecclesiastical authority in the scale of reform. 
From his point of view the Gallic Church had to choose be- 
tween two evils—either to secure unity and strength by submis- 
sion (with proper restrictions) to the pope, or to be involved 
in the downfall of the Carolingians; and he chose the former 
as the lesser. Perhaps, also, by this fictitious ancient law he 
hoped to convert the obstinate nobility and proud metropolitans, 
and animate cowardly synods. At any rate he made the venture 
in spite of the fact that he must have known it was dangerous 
and probably futile. 


Obviously, if this account of the genesis of the False 
1 Herzog-Hauck, RE. XVI. pp. 283, 284. 
VOL. CXXXIX. L 
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Decretals is in any way correct, the Holy See had nothing to 
do with the matter. The forgery was perpetrated not in 
the interest of the Papacy but in that of the Episcopate, and 
this is explicitly affirmed by Seckel himself. ‘The con- 
solidation and the extension of the primacy of the Pope,” 
he says, “ was certainly not the main purpose of the system 
of procedure set out by Pseudo-Isidore,” and he declares that 
the opposite view,formerly maintained by Blondel,Febronius, 
Theiner, etc., is not now held by anyone. Even “ Janus” 
leaves no doubt upon the point. Speaking of the compila- 
tion of the False Decretals, he remarks: “‘ Rome, as we have 
seen, had no part in that,” and Hauck so far excuses the fabri- 
cation as to admit that “it was not lust of power, but dire 
necessity (micht die Herrschsucht sondern die Not) which 
converted one or more of the learned theologians of the ninth 
century into forgers.” ! Seckel even goes further and denies 
that the forged Decretals effected any change or altered in 
any substantial way the conditions of papal authority. 


Only when the pseudo-Isidorian ideas accorded with the spirit 
of the time and had external support did they prove of prac- 
tical moment. If they augmented the papal power, they were 
not the only or the chief factor which produced that result. 
The attempts to exalt the bishops, to free the Church from lay 
domination, and to make all synods dependent on the Pope proved 
abortive. The primacy constructed by the Pseudo-Isidore had 
no influence on the Church constitution.? 


It is quite plain, therefore, that when Zhe Zimes writer 
declares that the power of the Pope in the tenth century (!), 
i.e., a century before Hildebrand, had enormously increased 
and was based upon forgeries, he can find no support for 
such views amongst the most representative scholars of 
Lutheran Germany. 

The principal point with regard to which a difference of 
opinion is still expressed is the problem of the precise birth- 
place of the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals. All authorities are 
now agreed that they saw the light in the Frankish empire, 
and also that they cannot be dated earlier than 847 or later 
than 852, but three separate localities have been suggested 


1 Hauck, Kirchengeschicte Deutschlands, II. 533. He adds that, though the 
forgers cannot be held guiltless, their fabrications were directed to enforcing 
principles which they believed to be just and necessary. 

2 The New Schaff-Herzoy Encyclopaedia of (Protestant) Religious Knowledge, IX. 


P- 349. 
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for their compilation, and the question cannot be said to be 
finally decided. Hinschius, who was the first scholar to pro- 
duce a really satisfactory critical edition of the text, argued 
strongly for the probability that they were concocted in the 
province of Reims, where the Archbishop Hincmar showed 
himself strongly opposed to the presence and action of chor- 
episcopi (auxiliary-bishops). Other eminent authorities such 
as Seckel, Friedberg and A. Tardif have adhered to the same 
view. On the other hand, the indications which Pseudo- 
Isidore gives of his acquaintance with the correspondence of 
St. Boniface, and also his use of the capitularies of Benedict 
Levita which purported to emanate from Mainz, have induced 
Baluzius, Wasserschleben and others to look for the native 
home of the Decretals in eastern Franconia. More recently, 
however, Paul Fournier has argued very strongly in favour 
of the diocese of Le Mans on the borders of Britanny and 
in the province of Tours. The political conditions of the 
times seem to fit this locality, which was the scene of great 
disorder and many outrages upon ecclesiastics, better than 
any other, and there has long been a considerable body of 
critics, including R. Simson, Mgr. Duchesne and J. Havet, 
who have warmly favoured this solution. 

But obviously, for our present purpose, the discussion as 
to the exact birthplace of the Decretals is of altogether 
secondary interest. We are only concerned with the object 
the forger had in view, and with regard to that there is agree- 
ment. English scholars, while often repeating, like Hallam, 
Milman and Lord Selborne,! that the entire edifice of 
medizval and modern papal supremacy was built up upon 
the False Decretals, have never even pretended to make them 
the subject of serious investigation. A few words, however, 
may be quoted from Pollock and Maitland’s istory of Eng- 
lish Zaw, seeing that these high authorities have had the 
breadth of mind to study this and other problems from the 
continental point of view: 


The false decretals [we read] are elaborate mosaics made up 
out of phrases from the Bible, the fathers, genuine canons, 
genuine decretals, the West-Goth’s Roman law-book; but all 
these materials wherever collected, are so arranged as to establish 
a few great principles; the grandeur and superhuman origin 
of ecclesiastical power, the sacrosanctity of the persons and the 
property of bishops, and, though this is not so prominent, the 

1 See Moore and Brinkman, The Anglican Brief against Roman Claims, p. 170. 
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supremacy of the bishop of Rome. Episcopal rights are to be 
maintained against the chorepiscopi, against the metropolitan and 
against the secular power. Above all (and this is the burden of 
the song), no accusation can be brought against a bishop so long 
as he is despoiled of his see; sfoliatus episcopus ante omnia 
debet restitui 

The whole position may be summed up in yet another 
extract from Professor Seckel’s article as abbreviated in 
Schaff-Herzog: 

His (the forger’s) main object was to emancipate the epis- 
copacy, not only from the secular power, but also from the ex- 
cessive influence of the metropolitans and the provincial synods. 
Incidentally as a means to this end, the chorepiscopi were to be 
suppressed and the papal power to be exalted. . . . The papal 
power is exalted, but solely as a means to the end desired, viz: to 
protect the bishops against the political and ecclesiastical parties 
of West-Franconia and make them supreme.? 


But even if the Pope had nothing to do with the con- 
coction of these forgeries, and even if the purpose of the 
forger was entirely selfish and interested, Rome, we are told, 
has turned the imposture to her own profit and unscrupu- 
lously made it the basis of her extravagant claims. As the 
late Father Ryder * well puts it, if the Pope be not a coiner, 
he is accused of being at least the conscious utterer of false 
coin. If he is not the thief, he is at least the receiver of 
stolen goods. It is difficult to return a wholly conclusive 
answer to this objection, because in order to do so we ought 
to go into the details of each alleged example of dishonest 
dealing, and that is impossible in an article like the present. 
Dr. Littledale—followed, of course, herein by a whole series 
of controversialists of kindred spirit—declares that no sooner 
had fhe Decretals been fabricated than they “ were eagerly 
seized upon by Pope Nicholas I., an ambitious and perfectly 
unscrupulous pontiff (858—867) to aid in revolutionizing 
the Church, as he, in fact, largely succeeded in doing.” To 
discuss the action of Pope St. Nicholas in relation to his 
alleged use of the False Decretals would require a long 
article in itself. I can only note that such writers as Dr. 
Littledale and Mr. Denny * do not hesitate to charge the 
pontiff, in the words of the former, with “solemnly 


1 Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, I. p. 17. 

2 Schaff-Herzog, IX. pp. 345, 346. 

* See his admirable little handbook, Catholic Controversy, roth Edit., p. 177. 
* Littledale, Plain Reasons, § 54,e; Denny, Papalism, p. 111. 
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and publicly lying,” seeing that he “ assured the Frankish 
bishops that the Roman Church had long preserved all 
these documents with honour in her archives and that 
every writing of a Pope is binding on the whole Church,” 
even though he knew “ that not one of the forgeries had ever 
been laid up in those archives.” No one who looks at the 
Pope’s actual words can possibly justify language of this sort. 
His sentence is vague and involved. He makes no mention 
of the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals as such. It may be that his 
words mean no more than that the Holy See claims in general 
to preserve the papal letters, though not necessarily any par- 
ticular letter, among her official records. He does not sug- 
gest that he had caused search to be made. He might very 
well have assumed it was there, believing the document to be 
genuine. Moreover, as the most distinguished and repre- 
sentative Lutheran historian of our day, A. Hauck, suggests 
in his Xirchengeschicte Deutschlands, it is quite possible that 
a copy of the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals had in fact been 
brought to Rome shortly after 850 in the brief pontificate 
of one of his two immediate predecessors. When Nicholas 
declares that such documents were preserved with honour, 
he need not necessarily be understood to mean that the copies 
were really ancient copies made at the time. In fact, Hauck, 
who is little disposed to favour the Roman Church or her 
pontiffs, goes so far as to say that he finds it easier to be- 
lieve some such solution as this last, than to suppose that 
such a man as Pope Nicholas had deliberately lied. In the 
eyes of German Protestant scholars like H. Boehmer and 
Hauck, Nicholas was by no means “ an ambitious and per- 
fectly unscrupulous pontiff.” The former tells us that “ his 
wisdom and eloquence had long been noted,” and also that, 
on his election in 858, “he soon won the affections of the 
people, maintaining a monastic simplicity in his life and de- 
voting himself to works of charity,to well-considered govern- 
ment and to the erection of new churches.’’ With regard 
to his views of the papal prerogative Boehmer declares: 


His historical importance, however, lies in the facts that he 
established a wholly new conception of the dignity and power 
of the papacy and that he made this theory practically felt 
throughout the West. Gelasius I., indeed, had given a standard 
expression to the papal claims, as they had developed in course 
of time, in the famous decretal Duo guippe, asserting that the 


' Hauck, Kirchengeschicte Deutschlands. II. p. 542, note 4. 
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pope, divinely chosen ruler of the Church was, as such, equal in 
rank to the emperor and independent of him, though in tem- 
poral matters his subject, as the emperor was of the Church 
in spiritual things. But these claims had been of no effect in 
practice; it was Nicholas who made them effective and drew 
their logical consequences. The pope, he asserted, was the abso- 
lute ruler of the universal Church, the bishops were his officers, 
and synods but instruments to express and register the papal 
will; church law is not law except when approved by the pope, 
who is the supreme judge, the personal representative of Christ. 
These far-reaching claims would probably not have found accept- 
ance, if the most powerful western church, that of the Frankish 
empire, had not been prepared for them by the Pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals. But these were not the sources from which Nicholas 
derived them; it was not until after 864 that he ever used 
this support for them. And he goes even beyond the assertions 
of the forged decretals, assuming not merely a precedence of 
etiquette over all secular princes, but the power of commanding 
them as seems good to him. . . . In a word, it is not too much 
to say that Nicholas created the medieval papacy.! 


Not without reason have Catholic apologists always in- 
sisted that the claims made for the Papacy in the False 
Decretals were not new or without earlier precedent.? All 
who have studied the recent literature of the subject outside 
the circle of those religious controversies which nearly always 
prejudice discussion in England, will attest that the trend 
of competent opinion is to make less and less of the influ- 
ence practically exercised by the Decretals in augmenting 
the weight of the Pope’s authority. Professor Seckel de- 
clares that the mischief done by the forgery, so far as 
canonical procedure was concerned, was relatively incon- 
siderable (Der Schaden . . . ist verhiltnismassig nicht 
sehr bedeutend). The counterpoise provided by the fact 
that brute force was arrayed on the other side must always 


' Schaff-Herzog, VIII. 116; cf. Hauck, Kirchengeschicte Deutschlands, Il. 
P. 542. 

2 The question is too intricate and the precedents too numerous to be debated 
here. There are unquestionably authentic letters of Pope Gelasius (492—496), as 
Boehmer admits in the above extract, which claims the same pre-eminence for 
the Holy See as we find emphasized in the False Decretals. See Ryder, 
Catholic Controversy, pp. 43—44, 17, and 177—187. The whole subject of Pseudo- 
Isidore is admirably treated by Paul Fournier in the Revue d'Histoire 
Ecclésiastique, from Jan. 1906 to Jan. 1907, where, on the point now before us, 
see especially Jan. 1907, pp. 26—27. Upon these papers of Paul Fournier is 
based the excellent article on the “ Decretals” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
11th Ed., Vol. VII. pp. 915—9:7. 
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be borne in mind.t Even “ Janus,’ who uses such exagger- 
ated language about the harm wrought by Pseudo-Isidore, is 
constrained to delay the practical working out of these evil 
results until the time of Gregory VII., that is to say, two 
hundred years after the forgery had been perpetrated. 
Harnack opines that the worst that can be said of the False 
Decretals is that by persuading men who believed in the 
genuineness of these pretended enactments of the early 
Popes, they blinded the learned world to the fact that the 
whole history of Christianity had been a process of develop- 
ment and led to the belief that the Church had been organ- 
ized from apostolic times in the form in which she revealed 
herself in the Middle Ages.? Hauck candidly admits that 
to sift out the spurious from the genuine in such a com- 
pilation as the Pseudo-Isidorian collection was a task which 
in the ninth or even in the twelfth century was beyond the 
capacity of all but a very few. Apart from the extremely 
obscure and controverted problem of the use made of the 
Decretals on one or two occasions by Pope Nicholas I. there 
is no reason to believe that these forged documents were 
made any account of by the Roman Pontiffs during the fifty 
years which follow this first appearance in history. There 
is no Pope of that age of whose letters so large a collection 
has come down to us as John VIII. (872—882), but it is 
noteworthy that there is not a single citation of the False 
Decretals in any document belonging to this pontificate. Even 
in the tenth century they are appealed to but rarely, and it 
was only after that date that they seem to have become widely 
known, and, as must almost inevitably have happened in so 
uncritical an age, to have been accepted on all hands without 
suspicion. To show by quotations from the pronouncements 
of earlier Popes and councils that most of the claims made 
for the papal authority by Pseudo-Isidore were not by any 
means new, would take too much space, but the following 
words of a recent English essay on the subject are worth 
citing: 

The immediate influence of the False Decretals in their aggres- 
sive character on the Church at Rome was almost as negligible 


' Realencyclopddie, XVI. pp. 303, 306. 

2 Harnack, Reden und Aufsdtze,1. pp. 7—8. He adds that the Decretals were 
like a winding sheet laid over the features of actual history. 

5 On this see especially Schrérs in the Historisches Jahrbuch, 1904, pp. I—33.- 
He quotes the texts in full, in a more critical form than that supplied in Migne. 
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as on the Church in Gaul. They happily confirmed and 
strengthened three Papal principles which had been alive before 
they reached Rome, but their part in the development of Papal 
supremacy was comparatively insignificant. Without the False 
Decretals Nicholas I. was sure to have effected the same mode 
of government, and the principles of Nicholas I. were the princi- 
ples of Gregory VII. and Innocent III. After all, it was not 
unreasonable. The False Decr: als were based upon ancient cus- 
tom: so were the doctrines of papal supremacy. There was no 
need for them to be based on the False Decretals.! 


The same view of the relatively slight importance to be 
attached to these forgeries is maintained by that distinguished 
student of medizval conditions, the Rev. A. J. Carlyle, of 
University College, Oxford. Writing more especially of the 
Donation of Constantine he declares that this fabrication, 
though it must have been some time in existence, ‘* produced 
no appreciable effect upon the political theory of the ninth 
century,’ and he uses language which implies that the same 
judgment may safely be passed upon the whole collection of 
similarly fabricated documents. 

It is, of course, a great deal too much to expect that the 
denunciations of the ‘‘ monstrous imposture ’’ upon which the 
papal authority has based its claims will ever cease to be 
popular with the journalist or with the ardent champion of the 
blessings of the Reformation. But it is a pity that our sensi- 
tive moralists do not sometimes vary the theme of their dia- 
tribes. They might, for example, occasionally give a turn to 
the Alonita Secreta, which for more than two centuries was 
cited as an exposure of the infamous plottings of the Society 
of Jesus and which is still treated as an authentic document 
by certain representatives of extreme Evangelicalism, or they 
might call attention to “the Papists’ Bloody Oath of 
Secrecy,” that forgery of the Titus Oates period, which, 
thanks to popular credulity, sent scores of honest citizens 
to prison or to death. Even to this day the Oath continues 
to be circulated in various forms and it has been repeatedly 
certified to be the authentic engagement undertaken by the 
members of different Catholic societies. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1G. H. Davenport, The False Decretals (1916), p. 57. 
2 Mediaval Political Theory in the West, I. p. 290. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE FABLE OF THE SILVER MALLET. 


LL who have seriously sstudied any period of history 

will have found themselves at times baffled and per- 
plexed by the difficulty of reconciling conflicting testimony 
regarding the observanc: or non-observance in the past of 
certain formalities, especially in the matter of ceremonial 
usage. That this should be the case when we are dealing with 
events which happened many centuries ago will hardly be 
thought so surprising. ‘But it is a bewildering experience 
to discover that one cannot always ascertain the truth regard- 
ing the practice of our own day, regarding things, in fact, 
that are going on around us, things which are legislated for 
by a code of unalterable precedent, and which are bound to 
occur over and over again at intervals by no means distant. 
Probably no more remarkable example could be found of 
the uncertainty of which we speak than that which concerns 
the ceremonial alleged to take place after the demise of the 
Sovereign Pontiff in the formal attestation of the fact of 
his death. In accordance with the current and almost uni- 
versally received belief, a communication from the Roman 
correspondent of Zhe Zimes, printed in the issue of that 
journal for January 23rd, contains the following statement: 


The ceremonial which takes place as soon as the Pope expires 
is very interesting. Immediately after the doctors have made the 
announcement that the Pope is dead, the Cardinal Penitentiary 
goes near the death-bed and touching the dead man’s forehead 
with a silver mallet, calls three times, ‘‘ Giacomo della Chiesa, are 
you there?” As this demand receives no answer, the Cardinal 
Camerlengo says, “He is dead indeed.” Immediately after the 
Cardinal Secretary of State announces the Pope’s death to the 
Cardinals and the diplomatic corps, and sends the sad news to 
the Apostolic representatives abroad, and to the foreign Powers.* 


Although we believe this description to be entirely without 
foundation, we may readily acquit the correspondent in ques- 
tion of anything like reckless or wanton invention. The be- 
lief that some such ceremony does take place is widespread, 


1 Similar paragraphs appeared in the Evening Standard and other newspapers. 
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not only in transalpine and heretical countries, but even jn 
the heart of Rome itself, and amongst rubricians who are 
considered to be best informed in all matters of correct pro- 
cedure. Small wonder, then, if the story has acquired a sort 
of classical authority. Browning, for instance, refers to jt 
in The Ring and the Book (x. 2080-1), taking it for granted 
that his readers will not fail to recognize the allusion, when 
he makes the Pope soliloquize— 


How one hears 
The howl begin, scarce the three little taps 
O’ the silver mallet ended on thy brow. 


Similarly, some years ago, after a very serious indisposi- 
tion of Pope Leo XIII. had created much anxiety, the Paj/ 
Mall Gazette professed to have learnt from Rome that when 
the Cardinal Camerlengo came to pay a formal visit of con- 
dolence, the Holy Father, who had rallied, received him with 
a smile and told him that if he had brought his silver mallet 
with him he might now put it away again. 

The belief, however, in the reality of this curious custom 
depends upon much better testimony than mere newspaper 
gossip. If one wanted trustworthy details about any point 
of ceremonial connected with the papal court, probably the 
works to which one would naturally turn would be the writ- 
ings of the late Mgr. Barbier de Montault, the two books of 
“Lucius Lector” (the pen-name of Mgr. Gutlin), who wrote 
expressly for the instruction of those who had a practical 
interest in the procedure of the Sede Vacante,' the handsome 
volume Ze Vatican compiled by M. Georges Goyau and 
other members of the Ecole Francaise de Rome, or the great 
Dizionario of Gaetano Moroni. Now, strange to say, the 
scene of the “ ricognizione del cadavere"’ is described by all 
four and all are agreed in the story that the Cardinal Camer- 
lengo, coming to the bedside, strikes the dead Pope on the 
temple with a silver mallet and calls him thrice by his bap- 
tismal name. Then, receiving no answer, he attests the fact 
of the death, draws up a formal instrument to that effect, and 
takes possession of the “ ring of the fisherman,” which, to- 

gether with the other seals used in the authentication of Bulls, 
is broken up in the presence of the Cardinals at the first 
general meeting of the sacred college. In the book of Lucius 
Lector, Ze Conclave, printed in 1894, the description is given 
' The larger of these works, Le Conclave, contains nearly 800 pages, 
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in the form of an historical statement of the procedure fol- 
jowed at the death of Pius IX. The Cardinal Camerlengo 
was Joachim Pecci, himself the future Pope, and we are told: 


Avec un marteau d'argent, il frappe trois coups sur le front 
du défunt en l’appelant trois fois de son nom de baptéme. “Jean! 
Jean! ! Jean! !!”, répéte, d’une voix émue et ferme, le cardinal 
camerlingue Pecci, dans la soirée du 7 février 1878, vers huit 
heures. Puis se tournant vers les assistants, “ le pape est vraiment 
mort” leur déclare-t-il.t 


A: the time he wrote this Mgr. Gutlin was resident in 
Rome. where he held an official position, while the Cardinal 
Pecci, of whom he speaks, occupied the Chair of St. Peter 
and took the most vigorous interest in all that went on around 
him. The same is to be said of Mgr. Barbier de Montault. 
He also was resident in Rome. He had brought out a little 
book, Ze Conclave et le Pope, in 1878, and in 1890 he 
reprinted the contents, with fresh annotations, in the third 
volume of his Zuvres Complétes. There, on p. 282, we may 
find an identical account of the scene of the ricognizione del 
cadavere, with even fuller details, and we are told that in 
1846 the Cardinal Camerlengo, who was then Riario Sforza, 
“dit trois fois 4 Grégoire XVI: Maur, Maur, Maur,”’ Maurus 
having been his baptismal name. It would be useless to 
quote further from the other authorities, but we have veri- 
fied the fact that Moroni, Goyau, and certain recent German 
writers of credit, tell the same story. What is more, in 
Lucius Lector’s Ze Conclave (p. 145) and in Goyau’s sump- 
tuously-illustrated work (Ze Vatican, p. 264) we may find 
a picture of the scene. There stands Cardinal Pecci with 
the little mallet in his hand beside the dead body of Pius 
IX., while the officials of the R. Camera Apostolica and the 
penitentiaries of St. Peter’s, all in correct costume, are kneel- 
ing or standing beside the bed in attitudes of grief and 
prayer. 

It was, therefore, a matter of considerable surprise to the 
present writer when one day, in the course of a visit to the 
late Mr. Hartwell D. Grissell, F.S.A., at Oxford, that very 
ardent student of papal ceremonial declared quite positively 
that the story of the mallet was all a fable. In view of the 
body of authority just cited, Mr. Grissell’s assertion, despite 
the fact that he was a papal Cameriere (di Mumero) and 


" Le Conclave, p. 147. 
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spent much of his time in Rome, did not at once bring cop. 
viction. But the results of further inquiry on his part mad 
through reliable sources of information in Rome, as wel} 
as the fact that investigation indicates that the origin of the 
story must be traced at least in part to that very unsatis. 
factory person, Jean Aymon, a priest who seceded from the 
Catholic Church, married a wife, and stole manuscripts, haye 
satisfied us that Mr. Grissell’s contradiction was well justi. 
fied. A year or two after the little discussion just referred 
to, Mr. Grissell published his interesting volume, Seg 
Vacante. He was present in Rome at the time of Pope Le 
XIII.’s death, and kept a diary, while as regards the par. 
ticular matter under discussion, the very fact that the ques. 
tion had been mooted a few years before would be likely 
to make him particular in his inquiries into this detail of 
ceremonial. However this may be, Mr. Grissell at the very 
beginning of his volume writes as follows: 


At 9.30 in the morning of July 21st (1903) the Camerlengo 
Cardinal Oreglia di Santo Stefano, accompanied by the “ Sotto 
Camerlengo,” Mgr. Passerini, the “ Uditore Generale” Mgr. 
Pericoli, the Prefect of Ceremonies Mgr. Riggi, and the differ. 
ent officials of the Reverenda Camera Apostolica, entered the 
death chamber to make the customary recognition of the corpse, 
Mgr. Marzolini having removed the white veil which covered 
the face of the deceased Pontiff, the Cardinal Camerlengo and 
his attendants knelt in meditation. He then rose and recited the 
usual prayers and sprinkled the corpse with holy water; where- 
upon Mgr. Nussi, Dean of the College of Protonstaries, read the 
official document called the “ Rogito.” 


After speaking of the fisherman’s ring, which is never worn 
by the Pope but remains in the custody of the Maestro 
di Camera, and which on this occasion had been mislaid so 
that it was not forthcoming at the time, Mr. Grissell 
continues: 


It may here also be mentioned that no such ceremony as 
striking the Pope’s forehead with a silver hammer takes place, 
and the exact method of calling aloud his name is not tied 
down to any determinate form, but is left to the discretion of the 
Cardinal Camerlengo. 


Further, the writer adds in a footnote: 


In an original MS. diary in my possession, written by Domenico 
Cappelli of Ascoli, who was Master of Ceremonies to five popes 
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_Alexander VII., Clement IX., Clement X., Innocent XI., and 
Alexander VIII.—he states that the custom of calling aloud three 
times the words Pater Sancte was discontinued on the death of 
Clement X. in 1676. 

Mr. Grissell’s contradiction of the mallet story is borne 
out, we may note, by a good deal of negative evidence. 
Sundry accounts which we have examined in the Giornale di 
Rome or in the diaries of various papal Masters of Cere- 
monies, which exist in manuscript at the British Museum, 
say nothing at all about the mallet, and yet the descriptions 
are given with a fulness of detail which would lead us to 
believe that such a feature could not have been passed over. 
The earliest writer who mentions it is apparently the some- 
what cynical Président de Brosses, who in his letters from 
Italy (1740) speaks as follows: 

I have just witnessed at the palace of the Quirinal a sad 
commentary upon human greatness. The rooms stood wide-open 
and deserted. I passed through them without meeting so much 
asa cat, and made my way right into the pope’s sleeping apart- 
ment, where I found the body fof Pope Clement XII.] lying 
upon the bed and guarded by four Jesuits, Penitentiaries of St. 
Peter's, who were reciting prayers or made a pretence of doing 
so. The Cardinal Camerlengo had come at 9 o'clock to dis- 
charge the duties of his office. He had struck the forehead of 
the deceased several times with a little mallet calling him by 
his name Lorenzo Corsini, and seeing that no answer was re- 
turned, he had said “ Voila ce qui fait que votre fille est muette,’’! 
and having taken the fisherman’s ring from his finger, he had 
had it broken in pieces according to custom.? 

It is hardly likely that de Brosses can have invented this 
story. It must have been current gossip in Rome when he 
wrote. But the belief in the reality of the custom has lasted 
ever since, and it shows no signs of losing its hold on the 
popular imagination even to-day. 

It really seems a pity that the attention of Sir James 
Fraser has never been directed to this interesting ceremonial 
upon which we have been commenting. He would, we feel 
sure, find in the alleged custom, abundant material for 
another new volume of Zhe Golden Bough. Surely it is 
obvious that the mallet episode enshrines a most illuminat- 
ing revelation of the manner of providing a new pontiff or 
god among primitive peoples. When the old chief medicine- 


' This is of course a quotation from Moliére, Le Méiecin malgré lui, 
* Charles de Brosses, Lettres familizres, I. p. 404. 
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man grew past work, you knocked him on the head with the 
nearest available piece of timber (there are, if we mistake 
not, a number of excellent precedents for this procedyr 
among the Maori tribes of New Zealand) and then you calleg 
him at intervals by his name, affectionately and solicitously, 
until he ceased to answer. Graphic illustrations of the cere. 
mony would probably be discoverable without difficulty jp 
the important collection of Mr. E. T. Reed’s “ Prehistoric 
Peeps.” After that you shut up all the most disputacioys 
members of the tribe to elect the new pontiff, and you left 
them without food and water until they came to an agree- 
ment. Sir James Fraser would work out the details with 
immense learning and with abundant illustrations from the 
practice of all primitive peoples from Lapland to Patagonia, 
And the result would be quite as valuable and quite as tre 
to history as Sir James’s elucidations of the 7d/e of the fam. 
ous priest of Diana in the grove of Aricia. 
Hn. T, 





THE PERSECUTOR’S PART IN MARTYRDOM. 

N esteemed correspondent has pointed out some difi- 

culties arising from the article on the English Martyrs 

in our last issue, such difficulties as must ensue, if we have 

to inquire into a subject so remote as the motives of the 

persecutor. Especially will this be true if we have to prove 

that odium fidei is his supreme or exclusive motive. This, 

however, was what I seemed to postulate when I implied 

that the persecutor based his laws “ clearly on odium fidei 

and zot at all on trials for real treason.”” To this our 
correspondent demurred. 

His points were well made and not uncalled for, because 
there was no plain corrective to them in that article. On 
the other hand, it was not possible that there could have been 
one, as our words referred to the end of the story, of which 
we could only find space to tell the first part. However, 
one may say at once that neither in this case, nor in the case 
of any martyrdom, is it necessary to prove that the perse- 
cutor has zo other motive joined to his odium fidei. Far 
does not Christ Himself predict that a time will come when 
the enemies of Christianity will think they are “ doing ser- 
vice (obseguium) to God,” while they are taking the lives 
of Christians?. Evidently then the maker of martyrs may 
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have good motives mixed with those that are bad; and so 
no doubt it was with many of the persecutors in Elizabeth's 
time. They believed in good faith everything that their 
jeaders told them. 

Nevertheless, there must have been a good spice of odium 
fidei, something recognizable, something not unintelligible to 
the man in the street, in the motive of everyone, who makes 
martyrs such as the Church can recognize. In secret, of 
course, men and women may be martyred of whom the Church 
can say and know nothing. She must leave it to God to reward 
them in His own way. An example, however, will show how 
easily the motive of odium fidei may often be recognized 
in the concrete. 

The Ven. Robert Aprece, or Price, of Washingley, Hunt- 
ingdon, was shot in cold blood after the assault on Lincoln, 
May 7, 1644. If he had been killed in the thick of the 
fight, without witnesses as to details, the Church could not 
have admitted his case. For though Parliamentary troopers 
were notorious haters of the Catholic faith, we cannot say 
that every ball they fired was directed by that motive. But 
here there was a witness who has recorded the following 


contestatio: ‘‘ Art thou Price the papist?” “I am Price the 
Roman Catholic!” And therewith he was instantly shot 
dead. 


The question put proves the motive distinctly. It is not 
the loyalist against whom the Puritan was animated, but the 
Catholic. If Price had denied his faith he would have 
escaped; for the Puritans were not murdering indiscrimin- 
ately. But the confession of faith was followed by an instant 
death, which, taken together with the persecutor’s question, 
stands out clearly as martyrdom. 

The words, which we had occasion to use about the perse- 
cuting laws, viz., that they were “ not at all based” on the 
actual trials for treason, refer to the conclusion of the story, 
and cannot be fully explained in anticipation. But we may 
recall a parallel case: an act of “ frightfulness ” during the 
late war. One of the combatant armies (it will be remem- 
bered) barbarously destroyed a University town because it 
was said that some shots had been heard there, an alleged 
provocation absolutely incommensurate with the vengeance 
taken. 

More “ frightful” still was the Act of 1585. It was the 
vengeance of religious prejudice and of misinformed 
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fanaticism. In their anxiety to strike a crushing blow at 
Catholicism, no attention at all was paid to making the 
retribution correspond to the slight provocation which had 
beea actually offered. 

J. H. P. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


Rumours of an early General Election have re- 


wan yo cently agitated the political world, and there 
Worse. ¥ are doubtless many who think that any change 


of Government must be for the better. The 
election after the Armistice was swayed by the prospect of a 
new world, one in which the wicked would be punished and 
the good rewarded, in which, above all, the immense sacrifices 
occasioned by the war should be made good. But instead of a 
new world, the last three years have given us the old with all 
its faults intensified. ‘“ I fear,” said Mr. Lloyd George in 1919, 
“not revolution nor Bolshevism: I fear reaction.” His fear has 
been tragically realized, his hopes falsified. The old world was 
materially a bad place for the working classes, the wage-slaves 
who had nothing between them and destitution but the labour of 
their hands,and not always that. The new world is witnessing desti- 
tution more widespread than has ever been seen hitherto, caused 
by the all but total breakdown of the international industrial 
system. Practically nothing has been done in the way of social 
reform: the politicians have had their eyes on the ends of the 
earth: home needs have been unrelieved. Millions have been 
thrown away in Russia and Mesopotamia in imperialist ventures, 
whilst the trade machinery by which the country lives was all the 
time slowing down by fits and starts towards cessation. All the 
details of the glad vision—cheap fuel, good education, improved 
transport, flourishing agriculture, above all decent homes—have 
one by one faded away, till at the moment there are 2,000,000 
unemployed, costing, with their dependents, £5,000,000 a week, 
whilst the phenomenal trade slump of 1921—631 million pounds 
decrease in exports and 846 millions in imports—gives little 
prospect of a return of prosperity. With the political aspects of 
this failure we have no concern here—it may well be that no 
ordinary human wisdom could adequately cope with the enor- 
mous repercussions of a world-war, and that no other set of 
politicians would have fared any better—but unemployment, the 
inability of willing and competent men and women to gain means 
of livelihood by productive work, that violates the most elemen- 
tary of human rights, and is such a standing scandal and re- 
proach to our civilization that one must needs denounce the con- 
ditions that bring it about and call for their reform. 
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Let us recall the fundamental truth that God 


aa sane intends the souls He sends upon this earth to 
Unemployment. find sustenance from the fruits thereof. What 


hinders the inhabitants of this country living 
upon it? The fact, first, that only a few of them own it. The 
bulk of them, to quote the Premier again, are trespassers on 
the land of their birth. They are landless, houseless, property- 
less, and must win whatever food and shelter they need by work- 
ing primarily in someone else’s interests. ‘A little home to live 
in with decent comfort,” said the Archbishop of Dublin the other 
day, “if possible with a strip of God’s homely earth to culti- 
vate, and easy conditions by which the worker may become full 
proprietor of his house and garden, are the least a toiler may 
expect in a Christian community.” Alas, this community since 
the industrial revolution has ceased to be Christian in economics, 
and a system has grown up which does not make it easy for the 
toiler to become full proprietor of anything, and makes his part 
ownership of necessaries very precarious. That system has gone all 
awry: it never functioned well at best: it created enormous wealth 
but did not distribute it: it divided the nation into the “ Haves ” 
and the “ Have-nots,” and prepared the way for that revolution 
which only the dole staves off. Yet none of the projects of recon- 
struction aims at improving the old system. Even the toilers 
have so lost their sense of human dignity as to demand little 
more than what the owner can give his slave, sufficiency and 
security. And as for the trader, like the politician, and for the 
same reason, he, too, has his eyes on the ends of the earth. 
Foreign markets are sought to the neglect of home markets, 
which at present means that, as the foreign consumer is not buy- 
ing, the home consumer cannot earn enough to be able to buy. 
Accordingly the warehouses are crammed with goods, but the 
people go without. If some system could be devised by which 
these goods (in so far as they are staple necessaries) could be 
distributed to the people who made them, trade at home would 
revive, employment increase and fresh purchasing powers accrue 
to the consumers. 


Something of the sort is done by the dole, given 
Why not to enable the unemployed to purchase their 
Home Credits? livelihood. But the dole is not “a living 
wage”; if it were, a premium would be put 
upon idleness and the numbers of unemployed would increase. 
But the future wealth of the country depends on the labourer. Can- 
not something be given him in advance? Is he not as good a basis 
for credit as the foreigner? Yet some £20,000,000 have been 
voted by way of supplying the foreign buyer with credits to pur- 
chase our goods. There is no difference in essence that we can 
VOL. CXXXIX. M 
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see between creating foreign credits and creating home credits, 
In either case means of purchasing are advanced on the strength 
of work still to be done: why should not the home consumer 
be helped immediately and directly, rather than indirectly and 
at long last by means of help given to the foreigner? It would 
seem that no class of men except the Communists find the pre. 
sent deadlock foolish, unnecessary and _ intolerable. The 
capitalists will not reform their system. They are apathetic in the 
face of these three great persistent facts—(1) a world in the ut 
most need of goods of every description ; (2) land, raw materials, 
plant, lying idle; (3) huge armies of unemployed. One would 
think that, after centuries of civilization, some means could 
readily be found of combining (2) and (3) so as to satisfy (1), 
And so common sense would have done long ago, or rather the 
stagnant vicious circle would never have been formed, if human 
cupidity had not escaped from the bonds of conscience, and pur- 
sued private advantage without due regard to that of others, 
whether taken individually or collectively. 


: Some suggestive notes by the Rev. Garrett 
ae” ee Pierse, D.D., of Maynooth, in our contem- 
Reform. porary Zhe /rish Theological Quarterly (for 
July, 1920), show the capitalist the means of 
escaping his impending doom. After pointing out that human 
selfishness when unchecked has resulted in unjust monopolies in 
three great departments :—the monopoly of women or polygamy 
—destroyed by the marriage legislation of Christ; the monopoly 
of government or tyranny, undermined by the Christian revelation 
of human dignity; and finally the monopoly of goods, or un- 
restricted capitalism, equally incompatible with Christian prin- 
ciple, he says that the remedy for the third abuse is Property- 
sharing or Partnership—the distribution, not the destruction of 
capital. Christian civilization therefore should normally exhibit 
the working of these three great Laws, the law of Partnership 
in married life, the law of Partnership in Government, the law 
of Partnership in property. In the last-named counsel the learned 
Professor is herein applying the social teaching of Leo XIII, 
by ignoring which, in practice, the Protestant world, Labour 
and Capital alike, has come to the present impasse. Is there 
any statesman of them all who has even the elements of sound 
reasoning in this matter? If they had, is there any of them 
strong enough to free the community from those who control 
credit and consequently have the power to determine what shall 
and what shall not be produced, primarily with a view to their 
own private interest and with little regard to the real needs 
of society at large? 
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However, as this country, in an imprudent 


—— pursuit of mere wealth, has rendered its 
Peace. prosperity dependent on the prosperity of other 


lands, it is plain that peace abroad will ease 
the situation at home, and so the good will of all Christians 
will support the efforts made by our rulers to resume normal re- 
lations with our late enemies. That was the British idea broached 
in the Cannes meeting of the Supreme Council and destined to 
find complete expression at the 26-nation Genoa Conference in 
March, to which at long last representatives of Russia and Ger- 
many have been invited. It is the nearest approach towards an 
efficient League of Nations yet achieved. There can be no peace 
until friendly relations have been re-established between all the 
great States of Europe, and they cannot well attain an amicable 
understanding without meeting. To ostracize Russia because of 
her Soviet Government, to hold Germany at arm’s length because 
of the crimes of her dethroned and banished rulers, to insist 
on penal reparations which do not fall on the actual offenders but 
are paid, as in all capitalist countries, mainly by the poor out of 
their necessities—all this seems the blindest of folly to those 
who can take long views, both in retrospect and prospect. If 
final prosperity depends on the comity of nations, based on mutual 
good will, co-operation and helpfulness, where is the sense in 
postponing that consummation and making it more difficult by 
a policy of hostility and mistrust. Germany must, of course, 
restore the ruined French and Belgian provinces, but to ask her 
to liquidate the total cost of the war, including the pensions 
of the Allies, is neither right nor expedient nor possible. There 
is nothing sacrosanct about the Versailles Treaty: it was pro--: 
fessedly intended to secure peace; its effect has been to prolong’ 
and intensify the war-spirit: it is only common sense, therefore, 
to modify it in accordance with facts and to introduce into it a 
spirit of conciliation and sympathy. 


The friendship between this country and 

Alliance with France, begotten of their common interests in 
France? face of the German menace and cemented by 

the blood outpoured side by side in battle, has 

been subjected to severe strain, owing to divergent policies all 
the world over since the peace. Yet it is still to the best interests 
of both that it should be preserved. The old notion that per- 
manent peace is impossible because national interests necessarily 
clash must be proved to be false. There can be in fact no 
opposing zights on the same plane: real rights are exclusive of 
other claims; but there well may be rival claims which need 
adjustment. This can only be effected by negotiation: certainly 
war is no solution and, as we now know, is as likely to damage the 
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victor as much as the vanquished. So we are all for peace 
with France and with every other country. But we view with 
suspicion anything like an exclusive alliance as a return to the 
old vicious Balance of Power system and clean contrary to the 
ideal of the League of Nations. France has never shown any 
belief in the League as a means of security, yet it is the only 
means which allows the nations to dispense with colossal arma- 
ments; the only means which can really give security, for arma- 
ments simply provoke war. If an Alliance is made with France, 
it should be extended or extensible to the other European nations 
including Germany and Russia. It is the interest and almost 
the duty of every State to help its neighbours against unprovoked 
aggression. If we make an exclusive Alliance with France, we 
cannot profitably co-operate with Germany to reconstruct shat- 
tered Europe. Partial combinations, however carefully defined, 
place the Allies in potential hostility to those States which are 
excluded. There is no peace nor security in that policy. 


Comparative | TheWashington Conference has fallen woefully 

Failure of short of the ideals of its conveners, as expressed 
Washington jin their inaugural speeches, and its failure is 
Conference. que quite as much to the spirit of the French 


delegation there as to their actual proposals and refusals. It 
was plain from the first that they had not accepted the ideal of 
world-peace through co-operation. They declined even to con- 
sider the reduction of land armaments, and their advocacy of 
the submarine came nigh to wrecking the whole policy of naval 
retrenchment. We do not doubt that they were sincere in their 
devotion to what they considered the true interests of their 
country: their attitude only illustrates the unfortunate fact that 
one great Power can force all the others to remain at its particular 
political level by refusing to fall in with their ideals. The naval 
treaty secures a certain measure of economy, but practically 
nothing else. The clause which allows any contracting Power to 
suspend its obligations under the treaty if “involved in naval 
operations,’ whereupon all the rest are at liberty to re-consider 
their obligations, seems to make the Treaty nugatory as regards 
its main object, “the maintenance of the general peace.” There 
will be no real disarmament until the peoples, working through 
voluntary agencies like the League of Nations Union, and so put- 
ting pressure on diplomatists, take it in hand. Mental disarma- 
ment must precede material. 


As a result of this failure American opinion 

How America seems to be strongly aroused against a Europe 
can help. so blind to its own interests as not to agree to 

put preparations for the next war on one side 

until it has recovered from the last. And, happily for peace. 
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America, the creditor of the world, can make her resentment 
felt. It is still doubtful whether she will attend the Genoa Con- 
ference. The atrocities of the Bolshevists have so revolted the 
American conscience that she apparently has difficulty in meeting 
them, although it is only by the restoration to normal human life 
of the swarming millions of Russia that Bolshevism can be over- 
thrown. And she is more and more disinclined to help Europe 
until Europe returns to common sense and banishes war as an in- 
strument of policy. She will not lend money to be spent on 
armaments, and if the maintenance of huge armies by the Allies 
shows no signs of being discontinued, she is prepared to call in 
the enormous debts which Europe owes to her. When people 
decry the League of Nations as an infringement of proper 
national sovereignty, let them remember these facts of inter- 
national finance. Nations which are not self-supporting—and 
what nation really is nowadays?—must shape their policies to 
some extent in accord with the wishes of their creditors. There 
are in fact no independent States in the world: all are interde- 
pendent, and in consequence the efforts of all should be directed 
towards co-operation. Bankrupt Germany by living hardly and 
working long is able to undersell the Allies in many departments 
of commerce; must, indeed, do so if she is to pay the reparations 
demanded of her. Straightway, we get 7he 7imes breaking out 
in startling captions, ““German Menace to Trade,” “ German At- 
tempt to Kill British Commerce,” and the like, as if the German 
had ndt a perfect right, as things are ordered at present, to 
outbid his rivals; as if his rivals would have the slightest scruple 
in strangling German trade if they could. When the world gets 
sense and realizes that no State can really profit by the poverty 
and degradation of another, we shall have an economic League 
of Nations to restrain that form of cut-throat competition which 
calls itself peaceful commerce. 


On Saturday, January 7th, Dail Eireann, by a 

Irish majority of seven, accepted the Treaty with 
Reconstruction. England after nearly a month's discussion, and 
on Monday, January 16th, the English Viceroy 

relinquished into the hands of the Irish Provisional Government 
the authority he held and represented. Then the Irish Free 
State came legally into being, and the main object of seven cen- 
turies’ fierce, if intermittent, struggle was attained. Hencefor- 
ward the laws of Ireland, in their human aspect, are the expres- 
sion of the will of the Irish State; henceforward the Govern- 
ment of Ireland will aim primarily at furthering the interests 
of the Irish people. There is room and scope in that little island 
for a magnificent experiment in Christian legislation. The indus- 
trial traditions of England are practically concentrated in Bel- 
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fast, where Capitalism lives and thrives on the exploitation of 
Labour: the rest of the country is mainly agricultural, and is 
owned or is in process of being owned, by its inhabitants. The 
eyes of the world will be turned on the doings and projects 
of the emancipated nation, facing a task of immense importance 
with scant help from tradition or experience. Happily Ireland 
has been prolific in sound economists. As in Belgium, Catholic 
writers there have whole-heartedly adopted the principles taught 
by Leo XIII. The pages of Studies, The Irish Theological 
Quarterly, The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, and other journals, 
have contained many valuable contributions on Christian econo- 
mics, and Professors O’Rahilly and George O’Brien, Dr. P. 
Coffey, Father L. McKenna, S.J., Father T. Finlay, S.J., Father 
W. Moran, and many others have debated in book, pamphlet and 
article the application of justice to industrial relations. Asif in 
view of the actual event the last-named sketched, in a series of 
three articles in Zhe /rish Theological Quarterly, beginning 
January, 1920, the problem of “Social Reconstruction in an 
Irish State,” which should serve as an admirable guide to Irish 
legislators. 
We are delighted to see that the leaders of 
Agreement with N.E. Ulster, following the example of the 
“* Ulster.” Southern “ Unionists,” are determined to make 
what we suppose they would call “the best 
of a bad job,” and have entered into business negotiations with 
the Provisional Government. The boycott of Belfast has been 
called off, and the abominable religious discrimination against 
Catholic workers in that city is to cease. It is clear to all ob- 
servers who know the facts that the artificial separation of “ Ul- 
ster” from the rest of Ireland cannot possibly last. The grounds 
of that separation, the traditional unreasoning hatred of “Popery” 
in the North-East, kept alive in each generation by fanatical 
preachers and the influence of the Orange Society, are them- 
selves artificial, the creation of political exigencies which exist 
no longer. Everything now suggests a speedy and thorough 
identification of interests, although there may still be trouble 
to face, before the present generation agrees to forget the past. 
Saturday, January 21st, when the agreement was signed between 
Mr. Michael Collins and Sir James Craig, must be added to the 
important dates in the history of Irish development. 


Amongst the many good results which we may 

Catholic expect from the establishment of peace with 
Unity. Ireland will doubtless be the closer union be- 
tween the members of the Catholic Church in 

both islands. Hitherto political issues have constantly inter- 
vened to prevent or mar that association, and have proved a 
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source of weakness to the Church in this land. But now there 
need be no obstacle, save the Irish Sea, to prevent the meeting 
of English and Irish Catholics to discuss their common interests. 
In fact, the whole of English-speaking Catholicism must rejoice 
that at last the most fruitful source of division has been removed, 
and that nothing now prevents its harmonious co-operation for 
the support and spread of the Faith. This has long been the 
ideal of His Grace the Archbishop of Liverpool. He has ex- 
pressed it in America, in Ireland, and lately, we are glad to 
see, in this country. He looks forward to the presence on Catholic 
platforms at our congresses and conferences of the leaders of 
Catholic thought in Ireland and the States. He hopes that 
English Catholics will be well represented in similar gatherings 
in those countries, that a united effort will be made to bury 
and forget that secular source of discord, racial animosity, and 
to show the world in word and act how strong is the bond of the 
Catholic faith. It is a hope in which we can all fervently share. 


One would have thought, after all the experi- 

Another Anglican ence of the past, that the impossibility of con- 
Heresy. victing, by process of ecclesiastical law, any 
given Anglican of heresy, would by this time 

be apparent to everyone. However, it would seem to have es- 
caped the notice of the Rev. C. E. Douglas, of Camberwell, 
whose recent attempt to bring to book, on the charge of denying 
the Resurrection of the Body, a fellow-clergyman, Mr. H. D. A. 
Major, Principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford, has stimulated a lively 
controversy in Ze Times. How Mr. Douglas could have hoped 
to succeed, when the Bishop of Zanzibar failed to secure the 
trial of a much more notorious “ heretic,’”” Dr. Hensley Henson, 
we cannot imagine. Still, the correspondence which his action 
has aroused has done good service in exposing more clearly the 
utter absence of dogmatic authority in the “ National Church,” 
and the lengths to which the modernists have gone in rejecting 
the faith. Mr. Major was asked categorically “ to publish a list 
in concise and clear language of the particular things [articles 
of faith] which they deem to be shaken” by modern research, 
but neither he nor his supporters gave any reply till January 
20th, when Canon Glazebrook throws overboard as “ perverted 
history” the doctrine of the Fall of Man and Original Sin, and, 
furthermore that of Eternal Punishment. What is the criterion 
of truth applied by these men? “ Modern research” and “ mod- 
em thought.” They are rationalists, pure and simple. They 
have no other standard of truth than fallible human reason. Their 
proper place is not in the Christian Church, but in the Rationalist 
Press Association. Mr. Major demands “simple creeds”: he 
insists that the Infinite shall make Himself completely intelligible 
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to his puny human mind: above all, he and his like reject entirely 
the witness the Church bears to her own divinity. There is nothing 
new in all this. Protestants have always discarded authority in 
favour of private judgment. 7 ke 7imes rightly interprets the 
average mind when it writes: “ We believe that the majority of 
English lay-men would prefer to see discipline [that is, the insis- 
tence on a definite creed] sacrified to a kindly tolerance.” And 
they are right in their preference, for they do not belong to a 
teaching Church. And granting their premises—that the spirit 
of God no longer abides with the Church, teaching her all truth 
—the Modernists are right, too, in their independence. They 
interpret Scripture in one sense, their opponents in another—who 
has a right to decide between them? We are grateful to the 
Bishop of Oxford for another of those priceless phrases which 
it is the prerogative of the Anglican Episcopate, asked for what 
it has no power to give—a final and definite decision—to frame. 
Mr. Major, he says in effect, who cannot reconcile his teaching 
with the Catholic tradition, is not a heretic, oh, no. He merely 
takes “a limited view ” of Catholic tradition! 


The puerile and immoral practice of Spiritual- 
An Exposure of ism has received a nasty knock from the Editor 
Spiritualism. of the Saturday Review, who, by arrangement 
with Sir A. Conan Doyle, the high-priest of 
the cult in this country, attended a séance in Highgate some 
weeks ago. Although sympathetically inclined and prepared to 
accept genuine evidence, Mr. Filson Young speedily discovered 
that the preparation for the séance and the conduct of it were 
expressly calculated to dull the edge of criticism, and, keeping 
himself calm amidst the emotion around him, he was able to 
detect the fraud. In the Saturday Review for January 21st and 
‘28th, he gives an account of the whole thing which we hope 
will be republished and scattered broadcast, for it may open 
the eyes of those who are tempted by the promises of Spiritual- 
ists to the combination of blasphemy and deceit involved in their 
practices. We are not so convinced as Mr. Young that the whole 
thing is purely fraud, however it may have been in the case he 
investigated. We can readily believe that evil spirits are some- 
times allowed to take advantage of the unhallowed curiosity of 
necromancers, and produce manifestations which are beyond 
nature. But there can be no doubt that the conditions insisted 
on for the usual séances lend themselves readily to imposture, 
and that the impudence of the conductors of such operations 
can hardly exceed the credulity of their dupes. 


THE EDITOR. 
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III NOTES ON THE PRESS 


A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
ul articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Abortion is always Murder [P. J. Latz, M.D., in Fortnightly Review 
(St. Louis), Jan. 15, 1922]. 
Charismatic Ministry in the Primitive Church [W. Moran in /rish 


Theological Quarterly, Jan. 1922). 
Co-operation, Formal - Material [D. Barry in Jrish Theological 


Quarterly, Jan., 1922, p. 12 
— of Christ, The Wy. McNabb, O.P., in Blackfriars, Jan., 1922, 


2). 
A The Catholic Doctrine of [J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B., in Zhe 
Sower, Jan., 1922, p. 120]. 
Man: his Unity of Origin [J. A. M. Richey in Catholic World, Jan., 
1922, p. 433]. 
Purgatory, Two Theologies of [M. J. Egan, S.J., in /rish Theological 
Quarterly, Jan., 1922, p. 24]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Advertising Catholic Doctrine in the Secular Press[T. F. Coakley, D.D., 
in America, Nov. 5, 1921, p. 56]. 

False Decretals, The [H. Thurston, S.J., in MONTH, Feb., agen, p- 158]. 

Marriage of To-day [T. O’Donoghue in Blackfriars, Jan., 1922, p. 591]. 

Monastic Morality, Medizval [E. Beck in MONTH, Feb., 1922, p. 112]. 

Prohibition and the Mass : Dangers ahead in U. S.A. [ America, Jan. 7, 
1922, p. 278]. 

Spiritualism Exposed [Filson Young in Saturday Review, Jan. 21, and 
28, 1922]. 

— and Modern Psychology [Civzlta Cattolica, Jan. 21, 1922, 
p. 142]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


—— Reduction, History of [H. F. Wright in America, Jan. 7, 1922, 
p. 271 
Benedict XV., Appreciations, etc., of [Zadlet, Universe, Catholic Times, 
Jan. 28, 1922]. 

Birth-Control in France, Terrible effects of [D. Gwynn in Dudlin 
Review, Jan., 1922, p. 63). 

Catholic Evidence Guild [A. F. Day, S.J., in MONTH, Feb., 1922, p. 123] 

Cosmology on Catholic Lines, Wanted [J. Keating, S.J» i in MONTH, 
Feb., 1922, p. 134]. 

Dante : Centenary Number [Estudios Franciscanos, Oct.-Dec., 1922]. 

Prostitution, Proper Catholic Attitude towards the Evil [Mgr. W. F. 
Brown in Dudlin Review, Jan. 1922, p. 111). 

State-Worship, Dangers of [A. J. Beck in America, Dec. 17, 1922, 


P. 199). 











REVIEWS 


1—MODERNISTS AND THE RESURRECTION '! 


R. MAJOR was delated to the Bishop of Oxford for 
M denying the Resurrection of the Body. The Bishop 
has dismissed the charge. The accused has published his 
defence. He distinguishes the Resurrection of the Body, or 
of the Flesh, from the Resurrection of the Dead. He wil- 
lingly confesses the latter, in his own sense: the former, 
in the sense in which it is traditionally held by Christians, 
he denies. And the Bishop of Oxford acquits him of heresy 
in this denial. 

By the Resurrection of the Dead, Mr. Major understands 
“the survival of a death by a personality which has shed 
its physical integument for ever "’ (pp. v., vi. ), in other words, 
the Immortality of the Soul, remaining after death for ever 
without a body, as sundry modern Jews also hold (pp. 84-5). 
He thinks this is all that our Lord taught, and cites for proof 
the saying, ““ They shall neither marry nor be given in mar- 
riage, but shall be as the angels of God,” Matt. xxii. 30 
(p. 77).2 But he admits, and proves by a catena of authori- 
ties, that “ if there be a doctrine which can adequately meet 
these three great tests of Catholicity which St. Vincent of 
Lerins insists on—antiquity, universality and consent—it is 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh, a doctrine held 
by the whole Church from the first century down to the nine- 
teenth century, and even to-day still held by the majority of 
Christians throughout the world ” (p. 68). This admittedly 
Catholic doctrine Mr. Major denies. He writes: “ There is 
no evidence, either from Scripture or science, that any part 
of the body whatsoever which goes into the grave will ever 
come out of it again at the Resurrection ” (p. 82). In other 
words, there is no Resurrection of Relics. He goes on: “The 
Church has not only gone beyond Scripture, but it has gone 
astray from Scripture, and that because the Church has tried 





' A Resurrection of Relics. By H. D. A. Major, B.D., Principal of 
Ripon Hall, Oxford. (Blackwell.) 

? Did not our Lord teach the resurrection of His own Body (Mark ix. 31; 
Matt. xxvii. 63) ? But upon that, as Scripture teaches, the resurrection of our 
bodies follow. 
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to give an answer where Scripture gives none.” Mr. Major, 
however, gives his answer, no resurrection of the body, though 
Universal Christendom has believed in it. On this the 
Bishop of Oxford writes officially (as quoted on p. x.): “I 
cannot hold that it constitutes ground for establishing a 
charge of heresy against Mr. Major.”” No, certainly it does 
not, unless Protestantism itself be a heresy: for Protestantism 
essentially consists in setting aside Catholic tradition, and 
putting your own construction on what you read in Scripture. 
In this judgment, Dr. Burge shows himself a true Protestant 
bishop. Of ‘ the resurrection of the flesh and the resurrec- 
tion of the body, literally interpreted in the traditional 
sense,” Mr. Major writes, “‘ no alternative remains but to 
abandon them ” (p. 84). Still the Bishop of Oxford (quoted 
on p. x.) says: “I do not find that Mr. Major denies the doc- 
trine of the Resurrection of the Body.’ He defends Mr. 
Major against the charge of denial, quoting his words: “ In- 
deed, he positively asserts his belief in the ‘ full survival 
of all that constitutes whatever is essential to human per- 
sonality; in short, all that is meant by personal identity.’ ” 
Only, Mr. Major does not count among the essentials of 
human personality the possession of a human body. 

Mr. Major is a man of erudition, and doubtless a great 
reader. But if he has read, he certainly cannot have under- 
stood St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, iv. cc. 79-89: there are 
explanatory notes in the English translation, entitled Of God 
and His Creatures. Nor can he have understood St.Paul (Phil. 
iii. 21): “‘ who will reform this body of our lowliness, made 
conformable to the body of his glory.”” Nor, again, St. Paul’s 
insistence that the risen body of the Christian, like that of 
Christ Himself, is no longer “ animal,” but “ spiritual,” 7.e., 
is free from animal wants and needs, true flesh, but in a 
glorified state, which glorification is beyond our experience, 
and so largely beyond our understanding. Electricity is well 
within our experience; yet who can tell what it is? The 
Christian believes all that has been revealed but knows that 
there is much which has not. Attention to this doctrine of 
the glorification of the flesh, which has ever gone hand in 
hand with that of the resurrection of the flesh, would have 
removed many of Mr. Major's difficulties. He writes as 
though he had never heard of it. 

Of our Lord’s resurrection, the form and cause of ours, 
Mr. Major has only this to tell us: “ You ought as Christians 
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to believe that Christ triumphed over death, and is now at 
the right hand of God, but whether by a physical resyr. 
rection and ascension, or only by a spiritual one, is not essen. 
tial to your faith ” (p. vii.). The alternative is significant: 
we quite understand. 

Modernism is eating into the vitals of the Church of 
England, and her bishops are unable to cast it out. The 
Modernist has prepared an expurgated edition of the Creed, 
or shall we not rather say, an eviscerated edition? The husk 
only remains of Christian doctrine: who shall blame him 
who, having followed the Modernist so far, goes further and 
throws that husk away? Cutting down of Creeds is easy 
work enough, easier even than the battering of Rheims 
Cathedral. They who did that destruction had no idea of 
the elaborate beauty they were doing their best to mar and 
maim. The elaborate beauty of the Christian Creed, the 
harmony and perfection and mutual interdependence of its 
parts, is all lost on the Modernist. /m securi et ascia deje- 
cerunt eam, “ with axe and hatchet they have cast it down” 
(p. 73), bit by bit and part by part. 

One more text for Mr.Major’s consideration, II Tim. ii.17, 
18: ‘“‘ Hymenzus and Philetus, their discourse as a cancer 
creepeth, saying that the resurrection hath already taken 
place.” Hymenzus and Philetus apparently took baptism 
to be the resurrection, with no further resurrection to be 
looked for at the Last Day. Mr. Major, too, seems to have 
no vision of any resurrection at the Last Day. Unless we 
are doing him an injustice here, the Last Day for each indi- 
vidual is the day of death, when his personality shall be 
complete in the liberation of his soul from flesh. St. Paul 
is Scripture, not Tradition, and yet Mr. Major wishes to be 
Scriptural. 

neice J.R. 


2—THE CHRIST OF PAUL' 


HRIST our Lord did not set forth at length all that 

He was to mean for the Christian, partly no doubt to 
avoid giving His enemies a handle against Him, and partly 
because the minds of His own followers were not as yet ripe 
for such an exposition. It was in great part the peculiar 
mission of St. Paul to reveal to us the unfathomable riches 


1 Le Christ dans la Vie chrétienne, d'apris Saint Paul. Par J. Duperray. 
Lyon: Librairie du Sacré-Cceur. Pp. xiv. 204. Price, 3.50 francs. 1920. 
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of Christ, and it is this revelation, so far as mind and heart 
can enlarge themselves to take it in, which is the reward 
exceeding great of the careful and prayerful study of his 
epistles. It is from this point of view that M. Duperray has 
treated them, basing his study to a considerable extent upon 
Pere Prat’s 7héologie de S. Paul, one of the greatest Biblical 
works ever produced by the Society of Jesus, and also, we 
believe, upon the teaching of Pére Albert Valensin, S.J., 
whose exposition of St. Paul’s theology at St. Beuno’s 
founded a tradition which will doubtless endure, with the 
third volume of the Westminster Version (New Testament) 
as its main embodiment. 

The work before us is a thesis for doctorate in theology 
at the Catholic Faculty of Lyons, and is therefore scientific 
and accurate in character. All the more on that account 
it furnishes a solid foundation upon which to rear a spiritual 
edifice after the Apostle’s own heart. Taken with the volume 
of the Westminster Version already mentioned, it should 
prove for those who can hardly master the ampler and more 
learned pages of Pére Prat an admirable introduction to— 
well, to Christ Himself, we are bound to say, for we know 
by experience that the Apostle’s manifestation of Christ 
comes almost as a new revelation to those who will ponder 
it well. 

Union with Christ within and without, through His grace 
and His Church; the death that must precede it, that death 
which is essential, which yet can ever be died still more; 
the glory that follows upon it, flooding the soul even here 
below, though but an earnest of that full measure which shall 
follow upon vision; the unity of Christ's members one with 
another, which of necessity follows upon their common unity 
with Himself—all this the reader will find in these pages, 
for his own great instruction and consolation; and the more 
he turns over the Apostle’s words and teaching in his mind, 
the vaster and more divine will he find that great truth to 
be, “Tis Christ liveth in me.” 





3—-THE CLAIMS OF LIBERAL ANGLICANISM! 


ESSRS. Burns, Oates and Washbourne are to be con- 
gratulated on having secured this book: we hope they 
will produce more by the same author. A more masterful, 


' By Catholicus. London: Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, Ltd. Pp. 97. 
Price, 3s. 6d. net. paper covers. 
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complete, considerate, and sympathetic as well as critica] 
presentation of the present situation could hardly be cop. 
ceived. The author has plainly a long, an intimate, and, 
we suspect, an inside acquaintance both with modern theories, 
with the persons who advocate them, and with the motive 
which lead them so to do. Consequently, though critical, 
he jis never harsh or unkind. Liberal Churchmen, he points 
out, have never had an insight into the Catholic philosophy 
of life. but rather have been so trained that they cannot 
but feel difficulties keenly and even misunderstand. “ It 
behoves no Catholic, therefore, to pass harsh judgments upon 
them, though at times we may feel irritation against those 
of them who make what we regard as unjustifiable misrepre- 
sentations of our Faith; and though it may seem to us that 
the light in which they walk is dim, it is befitting to remember 
that they also are seeking to serve the God whom Catholics 
worship."’ Yet the author's criticism of Liberal Anglicanism 
is none the weaker because of his kindly tone. On the con. 
trary, he goes deep down to the root principles of diver- 
gence between the views of the modern Churchman and the 
faith of the Catholic. Our belief in facts is largely depend- 
ent upon belief in their possibility, and this depends in tum 
upon our conception of God. 

One point, we think, might well have been elaborated at 
greater length, namely, the dependence of salvation upon 
faith, of conduct upon knowledge, of desire and emotion upon 
truth. But a book better worth reading by those interested 
in current theology, both for its exposition and its criticism, 
it would be difficult to find. 

L. J. W. 


4—THE TRUE CHURCH! 


HE author of Soloviev is well known for his passionate 
interest in the Eastern Churches, and his studious 
desire for the realization of the Russian Newman's life-long 
dream, the return of the Russians to the true Church. There 
could be no more fitting reminder of his devotion to the 
best interests of our separated Eastern brethren than his two 

volumes, De £cclesia. 
' Theologia de Ecclesia. Vol. 11. De Deo Catholicam Ecclesiam Organice 


Vivificante. Auctore M. d’Herbigny. Editio secunda auctior. Paris: 
Beauchesne. Pp. 359. Price, 18 francs, net. 
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The first volume of this work was reviewed in the June 
number of last year. The second volume—dedicated to his 
missionary brother in China—is controversially of greater 
importance. It contains the proof of the Catholic Church's 
divine institution (from its “* Notes’’), the consideration of 
membership of the Church, the origin and growth of its hier- 
archical government, and, finally, an extensive chapter on 
“ Infallibility.”" The second volume, like the first, differs 
from all similar treatises by the very full and very sym- 
pathetic treatment meted out to the Separated Churches, both 
Protestant and those vaguely described as “ Eastern.’’ The 
first ten pages of Vol. II. are occupied with an enumera- 
tion of their ramifications, and their respective numerical 
strength. Even the Salutis exercitus figures in the list! 
Scarcely a subject is raised in which the attitude of the 
Separated Churches is not considered, though naturally the 
Russian and Greek Churches give rise to more detailed dis- 
cussion than the Protestant. Father d’Herbigny has not been 
content to serve up their difficulties in the old text-book style, 
where the solution is sometimes dispatched with a mere 
distinguo: they are faithfully put precisely as they are urged, 
and they are convincingly answered. That the author has 
been able to do this successfully is due, no doubt, to the wide 
rang2 of his reading, which embraces in its fringe the most 
modern of English theological books and Lambeth Confer- 
ences as well as German, French, Greek, etc., periodicals. 

The ample bulk of this second volume secures an addi- 
tional advantage for the author, who envisages his task from 
a distance. He can therefore—and does—so expand and 
develop his treament that the difficulties solvuntur ambu- 
lando| This is particularly true of those historical difficul- 
ties that are being perpetually brought up against Catholic 
apologists. It is a matter of great satisfaction to the reader 
and of congratulation to the author that Father d’Herbigny 
has dealt at such length with such questions as the Council 
of Chalcedon (with special consideration of the 28th Canon), 
St. Jerome’s testimony to the Monarchical Episcopacy, the 
practice in the Alexandrian Church of appointing bishops, 
St. Cyprian’s witness de Unitate Episcopatus,etc. Incident- 
ally, we notice that in the catena of patristic evidence in 
which St. Cyprian’s testimony occurs, the much discussed 
reading of Ignatius’ dedication to the Church in Rome 
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ence to the happy emendation éy rorw xyp[iorod] I[no]od of 


Professor Phillimore. 
Only on one point are we inclined to find fault with 


Father d’Herbigny, viz., in the tractate De Sociali Ecclesiae 
Organismo. 

[Parenthetically, we should like to advocate the insertion 
here from Vol. I. of the chapter on the “ Mystical Body.” 
It seems more in place as a prelude, especially to Thesis 33, 
“ Quinam pertinent ad Corpus Ecclesiae?” than as a dis. 
tinctive note—in the first volume—of the Church ex instity- 
tione Christi. That by the way.] 

Herein his treatment of the Body and Soul of the Church 
is hardly more satisfactory than that of most of his pre- 
decessors. It would have been interesting and useful to have 
had a full consideration of the points urged by Dr. Maguire 
in his work, /s Schism Lawful, pp. 287—307 (Dublin: Gill 
and Son: 1915). 

It may not be amiss to suggest that the page numbers of 
the Theses should be given on page one. It simplifies 
reference. 





SHORT NOTICES. 
THEOLOGY. 


HE success of Father N. Sebastiani’s Summarium Theologiz Moralis 

(Marietti: 12 fr.) is indicated by the issue of the sixth revised edition. 
The book is necessarily very condensed, yet should be invaluable for 
reference or for purposes of study. The similar booklet, Vademecum 
Theologie Moralis (Herder: 7s. 6d.), by Father D. M. Priimmer, O.P., 
is more expressly designed as an aid to students and confessors, and 
if containing less matter, may boast better arrangement and typography. 
Both, of course, pay due attention to the New Code. 

The excellent English Handbook of Moral Theology, translated, 
adapted and edited from Koch’s work by Mr. Arthur Preuss, which we 
have before commended as refreshingly departing from the old stereo- 
typed order and arrangement, has now reached its fourth volume (out 
of five), Mlan’s Duties to God (Herder: tos.6d. net). It is clear and 
exhaustive, and presents a very useful feature in numerous references and 
very full bibliographies to be found not only at the foot of each page, 
but at the end of each section. These are thoroughly up-to-date and 
betoken an immense degree of fruitful industry on the part of the editor. 

We are glad to see that the great book on the Eucharist, Mysterium 
Fidei, to which we devoted an article in December, has met with an 
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enthusiastic reception from the /rish Theological Quarterly, which con- 
siders that ‘for sound scholarship, clearness and freshness of treatment, 
and solidity of doctrine, this work may be confidently expected to take 
its place as a standard work on the Eucharist,” and we take occasion 
of this to supply some details which were left out in our article. The 
full title of the book is Mysterium Fidei. De Augustissimo Corporis ct 
Sanguinis Christi Sacrificio algue Sacramento Elucidationes L, in tres 
libros distincle, and the author is Father Maurice de la Taille, S.J., who 
was formerly Lecturer in Theology in the Catholic University of Angers 
and now holds the same post in the Pontifical Gregorian University 
at Rome. The book is a quarto of xvi, 666 pages, and it is published 
for 50.00 fr. by Gabriel Beauchesne of Paris. 


APOLOGETIC. 


Readers of Jack, Jock and the Corporal—and we feel sure that all 
readers of THE MONTH come under that category—will be delighted with 
the sequel to the story which Father Martindale publishes under the title, 
Mr. Francis Newnes (B.O. and W.: 4s. 6d. cloth). Mr. F. Newnes is 
the mame by which our friend the Corporal is known in his “ civvies.” 
A sequel was inevitable: for the soul-journey of the Corporal was evidently 
incomplete. The book which completes the story will be a useful touch- 
stone for the reader. If he lays it down with jany feeling of disappoint- 
ment, any sense that he has been witnessing a tragedy, let him be very 
uneasy as to his own state of soul and his own philosophy of life. There 
is much useful instruction, supplemental to that given in the previous 
book, but it is so cunningly woven into the story that scientific Pedagogy 
might analyze Father Martindale's method with profit to its own aims 
and methods. We see a good deal of our old friend the Sergeant, and 
are introduced to new characters not less lovable or less vividly drawn 
than the three wounded soldiers of the earlier volumé. There is a 
“ Jock” of the “ officer class,” and the lesson of the happiness that comes 
of generous sacrifice is convincingly taught in the story of his heroic 
altruism. We are glad that the book appears in cloth as well as in 
paper cover. Both Jack, Jock and the Corporal and Mr. Francis Newnes 
are books one can read over and over again, and they are eminently books 
to be lent to non-Catholics who are interested in the Catholic Faith. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Nothing more appropriate for Lenten reading and meditation, or, 
indeed, for the Christian’s study at all times, could be suggested than 
such books as Father R. Eaton's The Man of Sorrows (B.O. and W.: 
6s. net), which is a series of deep and fresh considerations of the details 
of our Lord's Passion, the separate coins which individually and in 
sum formed the “ copious redemption” by which we benefit. 

The Passion and the Mass are indissolubly linked, so it behoves 
us to know and appreciate in detail the great rite instituted by our Lord 
to keep us in mind of His Passion. In God’s Wonder Book (B.O. and 
W.: 4s. 6d. n.). Sister Marie Ellerker, O.S.D., provides an explanation of 
the Mass for children, taking them step by step through the Missal, 
explaining, illustrating and “ pointing the moral" of all the words and 
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acts that constitute the liturgical ceremony. It is well and devotionally 
done, and should help to train the young in the true way of “ assisting * 
at Mass. A section at the end of each chapter enumerates the Points 
in which the Dominican differs from the more familiar rite. 

As a meditation book for private devotion in June, or for a mail 
wherein the Sacred Heart has been enthroned and is worshipped with 
especial devotion, Jesus Christ, the King of our Hearts, by the Very 
Rev. Alexis Lepicier, O.S.M. (Benziger Bros.: $1.50), will be enjoyed ang 
found to contain much “ strong meat” of virile piety. Readers will find 
something very attractive in the chapters which show forth, one after 
another, the royalty and kingship of Him “ Who sitteth on the Throne," 
A pleasant book to handle, printed in clear black type and good paper. 


HISTORY. 


In every branch of study our first object is to obtain easy access to 
the greatest masters. In history, moreover, everyone knows nowadays 
that contemporary records are also the most reliable authorities. Putting 
these two principles together the idea is soon reached of “ Source Books 
for Students,” by means of which the learner may work out his own views, 
helped by his teacher. England Under the Lancastrians (Longmans; 
12s. 6d.), by Miss Jessie Flemming, is an excellent book of this kind. In 
the 300 or so extracts which she has chosen she illustrates Politics, the 
Constitution, the Church, Civics and Ireland. They are on the whole 
quite interesting, and while young folk will be pleased with the numerous 
accounts of battles, older heads will find much to reflect upon in the 
ecclesiastical section, where subjects like the Great Schism, Monastic 
Reform, the Lollards, are treated cursorily yet not unfairly. Pace Pro 
fessor Pollard, who writes a preface, we think that a little more aid to 
the student in the introductory matter would be an improvement. 


FICTION. 


Mrs. G. J. Romanes, in her recently-published novel, A Great Mistake 
(Sands and Co.: 7s. 6d.), sets before her readers a very noble ideal 
of self-sacrifice and wifely devotion. Censorious non-Catholic critics may, 
no doubt, be tempted to find fault with certain aspects of the book, 
more especially on the ground that one particular incident makes an 
unusual demand upon our belief in the possibility of supranormal psychic 
phenomena, while a leading personage in the story shows a brutality 
of character rarely, we hope, conjoined with such good qualities as he 
manifests in many other directions. Put by those who share, or at least 
sympathize with, the deep religious feeling of the writer, this novel 
will be found to diffuse a real atmosphere of goodness which can hardly 
be without its practical reaction on conduct. We can imagine that many 
an unhappily-married Catholic wife may derive from this story courage 
to take up her life again on a new and higher plane. The tale itself 
is well, if simply, told, maintaining the reader's interest to the last page. 
Mrs. Romanes, as a new convert, has perhaps a little over-emphasized 
the Catholic note; but the book is emphatically a helpful book, setting 
out clearly the Catholic attitude towards many problems of daily life. 
There are a few misprints which will no doubt be corrected in a second 
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edition, as, for example, where we read of Father Tyrell’s (sic) book, 
Nova Velera. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Catholic Social Year Book for 1922 (C.S.G.,Oxford: 1s. net) takes 
the very appropriate form of a description of the Catholic Workers’ 
College at Oxford, designed to be a lasting memorial of the unique work 
for Social Reform accomplished by the late Father Charles Plater, S.J., 
the first anniversary of whose death has just occurred. It gives a full 
historical account of the early provision made by Catholic prelates and 
religious Orders at Oxford for scholars of limited means, passes on to 
a sketch of the Catholic Social Study Movement of to-day, the C.S.G. 
Summer Schools, during which the ideal of a Labour College first took 
definite shape, the nature of the project itself and the first steps towards 
its realization. Succeeding chapters narrate the brief history of the 
College which has not yet completed its first year, and discusses ques- 
tions of maintenance, selection of students, curriculum, etc. A final 
section points out that many non-Catholic organizations for Adult Edu- 
cation are helped by the Board, and suggests that the new venture 
might be similarly helped under the present regulations. Several 
Appendixes deal with the actual work of the C.S.G. 

The Catholic Diary for 1922 (B.O. and W.: 3s. 6d. net) is as full as 
ever of indispensable information regarding the position and progress 
of the Church in England; Church Services, Catholic Societies, Schools, 
and Colleges, etc., etc. The number of converts in 1920 reached the 
high figure of 12,621. We miss the excellent religious map of former 
editions giving at a glance the distribution of the Faith in the land. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. Belloc, with his accustomed force and lucidity, traces in Catholic 
Social Reform versus Socialism (C.T.S.: 2d.) the underlying clash of 
principle, centring in the question of property, between Christianity and 
the atheist conceptions which oppose it. People who wish to reform the 
present industrial system should realize that to replace Capitalism by 
Socialism: would be to pass from the frying-pan into the fire. 

A very useful and timely leaflet by Dr. Halliday Sutherland, Do 
Babies Build Slums? (C.T.S.: 3s. per 100) is the forerunner, we trust, 
of an organized output of Catholic literature to counteract the shameless 
Malthusian propaganda which is going on. It controverts conclusively 
the usual specious arguments of the Birth Controllers and shows how 
health and morality alike suffer from their adoption. 

Chimes, a quarterly published by the Benedictines of Buckfast Abbey, 
began its second volume with the beginning of the year, but it is new to 
us, and it brings, amongst other interesting reading matter, the great 
news that the new Abbey, erected by the monks on the ruins of the old 
twelfth-century foundation, will be opened in August, having been fifteen 
years in building. 

Another new periodical called The Sign hails from New Jersey, and 
is owned and edited by the Passionists of West Hoboken. The January 
issue (it is a monthly) has a very attractive table of contents. 
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